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HE JUST DROVE YOUR CAR 


a 
<a LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
L Pe Product of (Sea Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 





**When I first met 
MONY’s Ken Evans, I 
told him: * You look like 
the kind of fellow I'd 
like to talk to—but not 


Ya about insurance!’ 


Jack Sparkes talks it 
over with Ken Evans 


“How'd Ken change 
my mind? By compar- 
ing MONY policies with savings accounts, 
bonds and other investments. They're all 
good, of course. But I didn’t know, until 
Ken showed me, that MONY policies 
could build up enough cash value to 
start my retirement at 55, if 1 want to. 
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And of course, meanwhile, I get protec- 
tion for my wife and three children. 

“Ken still drops around from time to 
time to review my program. I’ve even 
bought some more insurance from him. 
And the more I build up my holdings, the 
more I appreciate Ken's helpful services.” 

There are MONY men like Ken almost 
everywhere. They'll be glad to help you 
work out a plan just for you. And if you'd 
like more information about life insur- 
ance fundamentals, mail coupon at right. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 








Jack Sparkes of Boonton, N, J., tree surgeon and landscape contractor 


“LT used to hide from life insurance men 


... until a MONY man showed me how to retire at 55” 


Mutual Of New York, 
Dept. T-10, 
Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me your free, 


booklet, * 


Name 


Address 


City 


Birth Date 


Occupation 
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LIFE, HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS—SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA 


TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IN. Second class postage pald at Chicago, I, 


October 27, 1961 


and at additional mailing offices. U.S. subscription $7.00 a year. This issue published in National and Separate editions. Additional 
pages of Separate editions numbered or allowed tor as follows: Eastern E1-E16, Western WI-W4. 


DONALD S. CONNERY: TOKYO “I am,” Don Connery says, “exactly where I want to be, doing precisely 
what I've long wanted to do.” 

While still in college, Connery told one of his favorite professors he hoped to work in Tokyo as a foreign 
correspandent in about ten years. That was early in 1950. In mid-1960, Connery arrived in Vokyo as 
Time's bureau chief. (Six months later that “favorite professor,” Edwin O, Reischauer, arrived in Tokyo 
as U. S. Ambassador.) 

Connery began prepping early for a career in journalism. While still in high school he wrote a weekly 
column for the Great Neck (N.Y.) Record. He continued prepping as an Army newscaster (following 
a transient but arduous career talking Japanese soldiers out of by-passed Philippine caves). After his 
Army discharge, he worked briefly for the United Press, then entered Harvard. 

Connery graduated in 1950, joined Time in New York a year later, His first bureau assignments were in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh; his first overseas bureau, New Delhi. “It was,” he says, ‘‘a stunning contrast to 
the industrial cities I'd just left. In the first six months I traveled 22,000 miles, sometimes with, often in 
pursuit of, Prime Minister Nehru.” 

His assignment to Japan Connery describes as “moving halfway back to America. This is an industrial 
powerhouse whose people are bursting with drive and talent.” Although he also covers Korea and Oki- 
nawa, and makes occasional forays to other parts of the world (including a 5,800-mile ride across Russia 
on the Trans-Siberian Railread), Connery’s main job is reporting on what he believes is fundamentally 
“4 neutralist-minded nation, allied to the free world. As madly modern as any country in the W est, Japan 


is nonetheless resolutely Oriental. For a journalist, reporting that conflict is a continuing challenge.” 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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New 1962 Rambler American Convertible, automatic top standard. 125 HP Overhead Valve Six won more economy tests than all other U.S. compacts combined 


ANNOUNCING ‘62 RAMBLER AMERICAN 


So Beautiful You Won’t Believe It’s the Economy King]! 


Look inside, look outside. You'll Self-Adjusting brakes, stan- {2-yearor24,000-mile battery. 
see quality of workmanship, fea- dard. Bonded brake linings. 


z ! 2-year or 24,000-mile cool- 
tures and appointments you'd ex- y 


ant. Refill radiator after 2 years. 


, ' E-Stick No-Clutch- Pedal 
Ok er pny Meaneenee ee Se ees Transmission. Most of the ease of 4,000-mile oil change. 
Double-Safety Brake Sys- full automatic drive at } the cost. - 
tem. Tandem master cylinders, one Q { Lounge-Tilt Seat with 
for front brakes, one for rear. If one Easier steering. 19% more RO ee ee 
: - S\\ Ss lically for knee-comforta- 
is damaged, the other still works. road clearance. \ ) ble height. Optional, 


Uy World Standard of Compact Car Excellence 


New 1962 Rambler American 2-Door Sedan. America’s Economy King—at America’s lowest price. Room tor a family of six—plus proved trouble-free quality 





How to build 
an image 


One of the most fashionable 
words in contemporary life 

is the simple noun “image.” 
Everybody has one—men, nations, 
corporations. The wise man 

acts accordingly. To unimpeachable 
personal behavior and gentlemanly 
charm, he adds a neat, handsome 
and correct outward appearance 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx. With 
fine fabrics, meticulous tailoring, 
impeccable styling, Hart Schaffner 
& Marx clothes the outer man, 
delights the inner man. We've been 
doing this for three generations 
now. So successfully, in fact, that 
our own famous Trumpeter can 
match his “image” against the 


finest labels in the world. 


mm HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
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"Better Ready Than Dead" 


ur 

Your cover article on civil defense | Oct 
20] is perhaps both a s 
of mankind’s present retreat tro 





mptom and a cause 
the idea of 
the obsolescence of war in the nuclear 
It seems that both we and the Russians are 
indeed beginning to assume our survivabilits 
1s nations after such a war—if only we dig 
well enough beforehand. This kind of mutual 
self-confidence may well help to bring on the 
war we seek to avoid 








Jean Litrin 
Queens, N.Y 


Sir 

\ national campaign to build fallout shel 
ters should start immediately. Communist 
rocket rattling might cease if our whole 
country could shout “Better Ready Than 
Dead 

JUNE ORNSTEEN 

Gladwyne, Pa 


or 

The statement is made that there are no 
plans at present for a federal fallout-shelter 
building program. Later in the magazine 
we read about our continuing foreign aid 
program 

How can one reconcile a situation where 
there are billions for foreign aid but not one 
American 
families? We are urged instead to build a 
private shelter. But survival is not a private 
matter. It is of national concern 

Let charity once again begin at home 


Joun H. DouGLas 


cent for the protection of our 


Chevy Chase, Md 


Sir 

[ must be a square. [ just can't get 
with this popular race suicide, helter-skelter 
shelter tad, as pleasurable 





as it sounds 

Can't everyone see that there isn’t going 
to be an Atomic War? Russia knows we 
won't drop the first bomb. Are they going to 
risk destruction by starting something? I 
think not. They won't have to. They're 
Winning anyways 

Russ GILMAN 

Los Angeles 


or 

Are the Russians being panicked by their 
and press? Of course not. Aré 
‘d to go underground and 
ieror in terror? Ot course not 
The American press is plaving right into the 


nds of the Communists by publishing suct 


sovernment 


they being 








twait the conc 


CARL VON Lautz 





Jerich Vt 
Sir 

M 1 plan te mr 
radiated he voods ot ‘ 
I he ted and morall ccure 
have it ¢ achine gut t thei 
helter doc 


Perer G, Ear 
Middletown, Conr 


The Army & the Armored 





I tory on th re 
4 oO I I ha 
the pri of his personal 

nk World War II 
It « ‘ the Russians 
att in Germany, you 
can be the counterattack 
but ft his tank which 
I ‘ ( hunderbol 
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with clouds painted on the sides and streaks 
of lightning in the clouds. Those of us who 
served with and under him knew long ago 
that he would be recognized in the very near 
future as one of the greatest on tank warfare 

Ropert L. STILLWELI 
New Orleans 


> General Abran 
or markings—Ep 


pre eg ha 
present tank ha 





Sir 

Congratulations on vour article on the 
often unsung U.S. Army in Europe as typi 
fied by the 3rd Armored Division and their 
really first-class commander, C. W. Abrams 

As a recent alumnus of these forces, I am 
particularly happy to see that, along with 
the more colorful (perhaps) weapons and 
weapons systems, these Regular Army units 
in Germany are beginning to get some recog 
nition for the job they are doing. Moreover, 
you couldn't have picked as your example a 
more competent and professionally proud 
Army leader than my ex-battalion command 
er, General Abrams. It's a real pleasure to 
read where someone is actually talking about 
killing Russians instead of conferring with 
them over a subject that is really beyond the 








conterence stage 
G.S. PATTON 
Major, Armor 
Armed Forces Staff College 


Nortolk, Va 


Sir 

Your cover story about the general affect 
ed me contrary to the way I think you in 
tended it should: while I remain as fearful 
of the Russians as ever, | am now equally 
fearful of our own Army 

Actually, though, it’s not fear any mort 
but a kind of dreamlike feeling. I mean 
ought one do? Laugh? Cry? Be 
? Sad?—knowing that one’s continued 
existence is possible only because, though 
they have Genghis Khan on their side, we 
have Attila the Hun on ours 

James IRONS 





Riverside, Hl 


Su 

It is with avid interest that we read Jean 
Pomykala’s letter | Oct o| in which she 
states that it is difficult for her to decide 
whether Communism or war is wors 

As future officers, dedicated to the defense 
of our country, we find it hard to believe 
that an American citizen could have that 
conviction. If it had not been tor our air 
s in the 


« 





borne tro rs 1941-45, the condi 








tion of America would possibly be duterent 
In 1g61 

She states that a man trained tc Au 
born is alreac partially dead. However 


we are convinced that the soldie who gave 





ves in the dete sc ol oO counts ire 

tiall dead 

Capet MICHAEL J. KILEY 
Cavet BiLit R. BLack 

ites Militar Acader 

tN. XY 








ider, I must take excep 
saving I “snorted” whe rea 
ite House illpaper | Oct 


rred to me 
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office & shop 


Plastic RAISED-LETTER 
labels in seconds! 


You can now make profes- 
sional embossed labels on- 
the-spot. Dial words, numbers 
... letters come up instantly, 
crisp white against a colored 
background. Self-sticking... 
use anywhere. Model M-5 
TAPEWRITER®. . . $24.95. 
At your dealer or wholesaler. 
Or write for free literature 
and sample. 








Trademark of DYMO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
For informat write Dept. T-10 


2950 - 7th Street * Berkeley, California 
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FLORSHEIM 


mpoual 


For the man who never settles for less than the very Finest! 





Nowhere is the famous “economy 
of Florsheim quality” better reflected! 





Exclusive custom lasts; finest plump, premium leathers; 
double-soled, storm-welted, and leather lined! 

These are shoes built to out-look 

and out-last the best you've ever worn. 


This—and only this—is Florsheim. 


Upper: The Kexmoon, 93603, plain toe blucher in Hand-Stained calf; 92611, in black #3295 


Lower: The Kenmoon, 93002, long wing tip blucher in Hand-Stained calf; 92604, in black. #3295 
$ 95 
Florsheim Shoes start at y! 35 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO G * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


* G1VISIOM OF INTERNATIONAL SHOK COMPANY 
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wish to belittle the most gencrous yift of the 
National Society of Interior Desivn, pyr was 
merely expressing MY OWN Views on the pros 
and cons of the use of old wallpaper v. new 
wallpaper taken from original blocks 
I would never wish to “crack the pale por- 
celain exterior” of any young lady, and I 
have never “snorted” at anvone 
MILTON GLASER 
President, American Institute of 
Interior Designers 





Richmond 


Mad About the Nude 
Sir 

What a horrible Art section you had in 
Time [Oct. 13]! For awhile I thought I had 
some girlie magazine. Fortunately, I got to 
read it before my 13-year-old son did—so 1 
surreptitiously razored out two pages of 
nudes 

I never dreamed I would ever have to 
censor Time for my children’s sake 

Betty L. Smitn 

Waco, Texas 


Sir: 

Bravo for a welcome change from mean- 
ingless scribblings. Bet you knew the nudes 
would stir the prudes 

WALTER T. W1ILsoN 
Atlanta 


Sir 

Having studied in the U.S., I have person- 
ally experienced the puritan attitude that 
most Americans have toward the human 
body 

Uniortunately, most people are extremely 
shy about any nude, but no doubt you have 
contributed your praiseworthy share to the 
abolishment of the body taboo, which for 
bids so many people to consider the human 
body as being natural, pure and therefore 
beautiful 

- Ronert L, A, Trost 


Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Mary's Beads 
Sir 

I do not want another day to pass with 
out writing to you my heartfelt thanks for 
the extraordinary article entitled “Mary's 
Beads” | Oct. 13]. Over the phone, friends of 
mine read it to me from New York to San 
Francisco, As | heard the words and sen 
tences with that wondertul exposition of the 
essence of the Rosary and its power, my 
heart went back to you in tribute, in praise 
and in gratitude 
(THe Rev.) Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 
Family Rosary Crusade 


| Sacramento, Calif 





Sir 

Our soc Sioux children at Holy Rosary 
Mission say the rosary every day, praying 
for peace. We wish that the rest of the 
world, including Khrushchev, would join us 
Then we could have “peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

Sitas Lert HAnp Butt 

Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


Sir 
‘But when ye pray, use not vain repe 
fitions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking | Matthew 6; 7." 
DEELbA Payton 
Connell, Wash. 


Sir 

Far from “Mary’s flowers,” the rose was 
considered as profane for a century or so, 
due to its naughty association with Cupid, 
the Romans, et al. Rose heps (not hips) 
can easily be made into beads, and rose 
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Will savings cover your “Somedays”? 
Retired people sometimes find it hard to live on 
what was merely “left over’ from their working 
days. Don’t you try it. Get under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurance protection. Give yourself more 
permanent life insurance protection than you think 





will be enough for your retirement... with Travelers 
‘More for Less’’ discounts. Ask your Travelers man 
about them. (He's listed in the Yellow Pages.) You 
can get all your insurance from him with one plan, 
one man, one monthly check to pay ... under The 
Travelers umbrella of insurance protection. 


HARTFONONS. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies © 
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DELTA 


@ ) — ey .' 


the voice is 
friendly... 
the service 
swift 





While fantastic new electronic 
equipment will soon speed your 
reservation on Delta, no machine 
will ever supplant the friendly, 
personal relationship so charac- 
teristic of Delta service. 





the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


petals can be rolled and pressed into beads 


These were within the reach of the poorest 
congregations and casy to count. The church 
sanctified the rose after finding that it 


couldn't root it out 
Mrs. CHARLES CHIPMAN Jr. 
Hendersonville, N.C 


The Splendor of Kazan 


=r 
My 
to you 
Grass |Oct 
Director Elia 
is leveled against 


deny 
the script of Splendor in the 
13| was “heavily edited” by 
Kazan. This frequent criticism 
him unfairly 

Witiiam ING! 


writer's pride demands that I 
that 


New York City 


Sir 

I am a 
directed a 
therefore 


friend of Elia Kazan. He has 
play of mine.* Perhaps I am 
disqualified from commenting on 


your critic's incredibly cute and vulgar per 
sonal attack on him in the review of 
Splendor in the Grass 

One somehow gets the idea from what 
your critic has written that Kazan is a 
blight on the theatrical scene, distorting if 
not destroying everything he touches. Yet 
the truth is that almost any playwright, 
actor or designer is honored to work with 


him and finds it a rare and enriching crea 
live experience 
ROBERT ANDERSON 


New York City 


Heaven's New Home 
Sir 

With space craft of all kinds due to be 
‘up there” looking around for things that 
some people believe are none of our business, 
it is obvious that the Rev, W. G. Pollard is 
getting heaven out of “ordinary space” nonc 









hell. Imagine the atheist in «4 
templation ot God, whom he « 
denied. And the blessed could sex 
his embarrassment 

ADALBERT STEPHENS 


ernal con- 
viciously 
ind enjoy 


Los Angeles 
Zoo's Author 
Sir 

I was very pleased to see Tie publish 
three pictures of the Lehman Zoo for Chil 
dren in Central Park | Oct. 13] and a very 
well-written brief of its use for and by the 
children. I also noticed, however, to my 
chagrin, that no mention was made of the 
architect 

Running an article on fairy stories with 


out mentioning Hans Christian Andersen or 
Mother would be unthinkable. The 
zoo did not spring from the ground like a 
soap bubble, and it seem as though 
Time might include a nod to the author 
Epwarp Cor EmMpury 


Goose 


does 





New York City 
> A wink and a nod to the Lehman Zoo 
architect: Edward Coe Embury.—Ep 
Argument on the Road 
or 

We are greatly shocked at Time's Oct 
6 handling of the Nevada interchanges. It is 
regrettable that by context you accuse us ot 
boondoggling in the building of the struc 
tures or freeways in reference. We have a 
beautiful and efficient freeway here that is a 


sound investment of road users’ dollars 
GRANT SAWYER 
Governor 
Carson City, Nev 
> Tinme’s 
lic Roads 


disagree 


a U.S. Bureau of Pub 
which the Geavernor 


ource wa 
report with 
Ep 

































too soon [Oct. 13]. Nobody is going to in ss 
vade “the fifth dimension” in a hurry, and Little European Boys 
perhaps it will never be even clearly en Sir 
visioned except by those who frequent the Why in this ever-lovin’ blue-eyed world 
twilight zone. Khrushchev may not buy this should American women try to look like 
new heaven, but, fortunately, he can't prove little European boys (as decreed by George 
it isn't a reality Masters in “Fashion,” Oct, 13)? If little 
F, M. Morton European boys are anything like little Amer 
East Marion, N.Y ican boys, they are dirty, noisy, dirty, rude, 
dirty, untidy, etc. The basic fact remains 
Sir that we are obviously (1 hope) not little 
This space vorld can its hopes re t European boys, so what's so insecure about 
God's in hi ven, dimension five preferring to resemble what we actually are 
ELIZABETH J. MURPHY instead of a swarm of LE.bs 
Arlington, Va ANNE B. MANNING 
Raleigh, N.C 
Sir 
Now we know where heaven is. But where MT 
is hell? Is it perhaps in a two-dimensional Thank goodness not all American women 
space? This would be devilishly uncomiort look like litde European boys. I would not 
ible for the damned and justly so. Or are even recommend that they look like Amer 
heaven and hell one and the same place? ican boys. Let’s just keep women looking 
After all, one man’s heaven is another man’s like women 
KENNETH G. O'HARA 
T s J Cleveland 
Letterst e¢ Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE & \ 
Subscription Rates: US. and Cana 1 year 
? years, S100; 4 $14.00; 5 ve $20.00, 
nal Ze Cuba. Mexico. Panama, Puerto Rico, 
rs Islands. Europe. Asim, Alr Australi 
ew Zeal Pacific Isha 1 ye $10.00, All ‘ \ 
nher ce cs. 3 $12.50 hell: ( 
Subscription Service: ¢ LA Genl. Mg : . 
M 1 pt ence at 7 
ng 
Time SusscrRiprion S « Vice 
540 N. Michi: Ave t t 
Chicago 11, 0 it 
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Western Electric makes it. Working closely with Bell Laboratories, Western Electric engi- 
neers worked out ways to assemble all 328 parts in the smaller, newly contoured base. The final design 


had to be manufacturable by the millions — to the Bell System’s uncompromising quality standards — 
and at reasonable cost. And, so it was. 


2 PE R.. 





Bell Telephone companies, sensing the need for a trim, new phone to add to your tele- 
phoning pleasure, initiated its development. ...Thus, Bell Laboratories, Western Electric and the Bell 
Telephone companies together created the Princess telephone. Their Bell System teamwork made the 
Princess a practical and beautiful reality .. . and has already placed over one and a half million of 
these new telephones in American homes. We work best because we work together, 


For information about the lovely new Princess phone, just call your Bell Telephone company. 


Wesfern Electric 





Manufacturing and Supply Unit of the Bell System 





STEP INTO A 62 FORD AT NATIONAL NOW! 


Enduring elegance with the power to please! That’s the beauty of the new ’62 Fords—now at, 
National Car Rental. Notice the Thunderbird styling, Thunderbird elegance. Notice, too, 
that at National you drive away without delay, because we specialize in America’s fastest 
service from skyway to highway. No red tape. No waiting. (We honor all major credit cards.) 


On your next trip, go National for faster service . . . in a fabulous new Ford or other fine car! 


NATIONAL 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


CAR RENTAL 


IN CANADA IT'S TILDEN RENT-A-CAR 


a 
VA TIONAL 
FU CAR RENTAL 
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BENSON G&G HEDGES 





Sea 
‘Benson & Hedces Park aventic New York 
Filcen mouthri¢ce- king size cloadecces 
Benson G HEDGES Park aveniie New york 


Filteek mouchprece- kine th, 





name dropper 


Slip off the outer wrap of the handsome Benson & Hedges packet and it becomes your 
personal case. The drawer slides open to deliver each cigarette to you in perfect 
shape. Notice that the filter is recessed into the mouthpiece, so it never touches 
your lips, never intrudes upon your enjoyment. Now taste the Benson & Hedges blend 
of choice tobaccos. Superb tobaccos, skillfully cured, aged and blended. If you 
appreciate quality, you will recognize why this must be a limited edition cigarette. 


With Benson Hedges you pay more...you get more 





Because it’s used only a few 
minutes a day? So what? 


“Our gold-plated safe is opened once in the morning, closed 
once at night. Our checkwriter gets a workout only once a 
week, maybe. Our sprinkler system’s never been used. And as 
to some of the people alleged to work here — don’t tempt me. 
But you use a postage meter every time you get out mail. And 
we get out mail every business day!” 

A postage meter gets rid of adhesive stamps in their many 
denominations; does away with slow, sloppy stamp sticking, 
messy flap moistening, and also the locked stamp box. It prints 
postage as you need it for any kind of mail—directly on the 
envelope or on special tape for parcel post. Gives your postage 
absolute protection, as well as automatic, accurate accounting. 
Makes mailing fast and easy. Makes neater looking mail! And 
can be used by even the smallest office. The DM, desk model 
meter (shown above ), costs only about 30¢ a day. 

For a demonstration of the postage meter you need, call any 
Pitney-Bowes ollice. Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal rates, 


with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 149 offices in U.S 


and Canada. 


In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Lid,, Dept. 312, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto 











Prtney-Bowes, INc. 
1212 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free (1 booklet CD postal rate chart to: 


Name 





Address 





OLD CROW 








laste the Greatness of 


CRE: 


Light: Mild 86 Proof Kentucky Bourbon 


ue 





Bourbon is more than America’s best-liked whiskey. It is 


America’s contribution to the liquors of the world. And leading 


all the light, mild bourbons of Kentucky in taste and in 


preference is 126-year old Old Crow. For sheer perfection, try it 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


GA te§ M. Quer 


BERGES 


USK was gathering over the Krem- 

lin. “As I was walking back to the 
Congress Palace after the dinner recess 
the first day.” cabled Time’s veteran 
Moscow Correspondent Edmund Ste- 
vens, “I recognized a familiar figure 
in a long overcoat walking alone. He 
waved to me. I walked over and shook 
hands.” 

“Isn't it time for you to resume 
your report?” Stevens asked. “That's 
just where I'm headed.” replied Mr. kK. 
“And if you plan to listen you'd better 
muster all your patience. It’s going to 
last another full two hours.” Stevens 
listened and cabled his impressions to 
New York, where Robert McLaughlin 
and Henry Grunwald wrote and edited 
the report of the Khrushchev perform- 
ance that tried a great many patiences 
last week. See Tre Worwp. 





N his first day as Los Angeles bu- 

reau chief less than a year ago, 
fresh from covering Detroit, Mar- 
shall Berges went to a dinner party. 
There he was introduced to a fellow 
named Tom Jones. They struck up 
a conversation. At one point. Berges 
asked the inevitable American ques- 
tion: “What do you do?” “I manage 
technologies.” answered Jones. In the 
months since, Berges has had plenty 
of oceasions to find out what this in- 
triguingly ambiguous job definition 
meant, and to become better acquaint- 
ed with the man on this week's cover. 


CHRISTOPHER 


LOEB 


The story began to take form last 
April when Senior Editor Robert Chris- 
topher, before taking over as Time's 
new Business editor, made a swing 
about the country, meeting bankers, 
industrialists, economists, businessmen, 
and seeking out what was dynamic and 
changing in the American economy. In 
Southern California he became fascinat- 
ed by the way the old airplane business 
was converting itself into the new arts 
of aerospace. Berges introduced Chris- 
topher to Tom Jones, and Christopher 
recalls how impressed he was by this 
“extremely articulate businessman: 
anyone who could talk like that could 
write a Time cover himself.” 

We didn’t quite ask Jones to do that. 
Associate Editor Marshall Loeb wrote 
it in New York. But Jones, undergo- 
ing the thoroughgoing Time interview- 
ing process by Correspondent Berges, 
confessed that he had learned a new 
view of himself and his relations to his 
company and competitors as “things 
came to the surface.” and he was 
forced to explain them. 

Business Editor Christopher likes 
best doing this kind of business story. 
“Many people seem to think that busi- 
ness is separate from other aspects of 
society, in a niche by itself. and that 
it has nothing to do with politics or so- 
cial advancement or even history. Here 
is a story that makes clear that not just 
investors but all Americans—and even 
history—are going to be shaped by 
what an industry does.” 
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WE STARTED FROM SCRATCH 


The cave man’s pictographs were the beginning of a 


written language. In those early days a picture had to be 
worth a thousand words. Written communication has 
changed a lot since paleolithic man immortalized the 
bison-hunt. Drawings were refined to symbols; symbols 
to an alphabet: then in written words and sentences, man 


progressed far beyond the simple recording of facts. 


RAND MCNALLY 





Rand MeNally has taken part for the past century in the 
great advances made in publishing and printing—mod- 
ern man’s most important means of communication. 
Signs and symbols, alphabets and words, are arranged 
into atlases, moulded into globes, printed into textbooks, 
catalogs, and directories. Accuracy, reliability, and im- 
agination are our guides both in the books we publish 


and those we print and bind for other publishers. 
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How long has it been since you called Mary? 


Or Tom and Betty. And Bill and his Don’t let friendships lag or the family 
wife who’ve moved across town. And drift apart. Just pick up the phone and 
Grandma Jones who has been feeling have a friendly visit with those you like 
poorly. And that Mrs. Brown you liked and love. It’s such a nice way to be a 
so well when she lived next door. thoughtful, popular person. 
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IF YOU ASK 
A MAN’S OPINION... 


SUCCESS AND GOOD TASTE IN CLOTHES GO HAND IN HAND. That's why 
you can always count on making the right impression in awell-tailored topcoat. 
You've got wool to thank for that, for there is no substitute for the quality inherent 
in an all-wool fabric. Nothing outperforms natural woo! loomed in America. Its 
unique elasticity responds to the tailor’s touch with a lively built-in spring that 
keeps its Shape —never shows its age. For true warmth in new comfortable weights, 
insist on a topcoat of pure, luxurious natural wool. Choice of colors and patterns. 


Approximately 865. Fabrics by Cyril Johnson. Styled by VA RSITY-TOWN. 


Nothing outperforms natural wool loomed in America. 
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At John David, New York and Washington + Lytton’s, Chicago « The Union, Columbus + Henry's, Wichita + Penn Traffic, Johnstown and other 
fine stores, or write AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL, (a division of ASPC), Dept. WW-1361, Railway Exchange Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 
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Another New Margarine From 
Fleischmann’'s 


First Unsalted Margarine 
Made from 100% Corn Oil 
Is Ideal for Restricted Diets! 


6 Ideal for today’s modern salt-free diets! 


(Ideal for diets high in polyunsaturates! 


( Contains almost one cup of liquid corn oil! 


( Fresh-Frozen to protect its sweet, delicate flavor! 


Today, many Americans observe a wide vari 

4 ety of restricted diets. Among these are salt- 
“Be free diets and diets high in polyunsaturates, 
Now, to aid people on these restricted diets, 
Fleischmann’s announces new Fleischmann's 


Unsalted (Sweet) Margarine. 


No Salt Added! 
This delicious new margarine has no salt added. It contains 
about 70 times less sodium than salted spreads. That’s why 
it’s ideal for vou if you're on a salt-free (sodium-restricted) 


diet 
High In Liquid Corn Oil! 


What's more, Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine is made 
from 100% corn oil, with almost one cup of liquid corn oil 
in every pound. It also contains another cup of corn oil, 
partially hydrogenated to help protect 
Fleischmann’s sweet, delicate flavor 


Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine gives 
you high linoleic content, high polyunsatu- 
rates. That's why this new margarine is ideal for you if 
you're on a diet high in polyunsaturates. 





Used in Hospitals! 
So far, more than 100 hospitals use new Fleischmann’s 


Unsalted Margarine, with its unique dietary benefits. If you're 
on a Salt-free diet or a diet high in polyunsaturates, or if you 
simply prefer the sweet flavor of an unsalted spread, this is 
the margarine for you. Get new Fleischmann’s Unsalted 
(Sweet) Margarine in the green foil package in your grocer’s 


frozen food case. 


Fleischmann’s also makes a lightly salted margarine, 
made from 100% corn oil, partially hydrogenated. It’s in the 
golden foil package in the refrigerated case. Both Fleisch- 
mann’s Margarines are sold on the West Coast in the famil- 
iar cube form. 


Distribution presently limited in some areas. 







FRESH-FROZEN 
in the green foil package 
in your grocer’s 
frozen food 
case 








ee” 
By the Mokers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
BE SURE vour margarine is made from 100% corn oil. Read the 


list of ingredients on the package front 





Give your family the dietary benefits of... 
Heischm i 
e€1sC @ANMNS unsacten (SWEET) MARGARINE 
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THE COLD WAR 
S*-ength in Disunity 


In Moscow last week. Nikita Khru- 
shchev not only waved his 50-megaton 
bomb and derided capitalism: he also 
crowed about “disunity” among the West- 
ern Allies. “Major contradictions divide 
the U.S.A. and Britain and other imperi- 
alist states.” he said. “They appear both 
in NATO and in other aggressive blocs.” 

Khrushchev had a point—of sorts. 
There are indeed differences among the 
U.S.. Britain. France and West Germany. 
They have been there for years. rufiling 
the sensitivities of statesmen and fur- 
nishing fodder for cartoonists. In the past 
they have concerned contributions to 
NATO. or arguments over colonialism or 
summitry or economic cooperation. But 
the alliance has stood for quite a while. 
and it remains steadfast. Today. the dif- 
ferences center on the prob'em of Ger- 
many and negotiations over Berlin, 

As of last week. the positions of the 
Allies were about as follows: 
© West Germany. Of all the Allies. West 
Germany has the most vital interests at 
stake—and Bonn is fearful that Britain 
and the U.S. are too eager to enter into 
East-West negotiations that might end 
with the West trading away basic German 
rights. While he does not rule out the 
possibility of negotiations. Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer is far from eager for 
them to begin. Adenauer is determined 
not to accept any settlement that might 
shatter Germany's hopes for eventual re- 
unification, He hopes to visit President 
Kennedy in Washington as soon as his 
Cabinet crisis is resolved. Meanwhile, last 
week he sent Ambassador Wilhelm Grewe 
to Washington with orders to pass on 
some of the specifics of the German stand. 
Items: Bonn cannot extend de facto rec- 
ognition to East Germany, although it is 
willing, under certain conditions. to talk 
to East Germany about arrangements for 
an all-German election. West Germany 
cannot accept any formalization of the 
QOder-Neisse line between East Germany 
and Poland, any project for disengage- 
ment in Central Europe. any plan for 
Germany as a non-nuclear zone. 

@ France. President de Gaulle stands with 
Adenauer in his reluctance to rush into 
negotiations. Last week he ordered the 
withdrawal of France from a planned Lon- 
don meeting of Allied representatives to 
discuss Germany's future; his decision 
caused the cancellation of the sessions, De 
Gaulle feels strongly that the West must 





not allow itself to be threatened into 
negotiations by Khrushchev. De Gaulle 
himself has long ago conceded the Oder- 
Neisse line. and France at best pays only 
lip service to German reunification. De 
Gaulle’s emphasis is on the maintenance 
of present Allied rights in West Germany 
and Berlin. He stands staunch against any 
sort of disengagement in Central Europe 


negotiations. But they are determined to 
keep open the diplomatic routes leading 
toward them, and to continue their ex- 
ploration of what negotiations might 
achieve. Says Rusk: “Nothing can be 
gained by being out of contact.” Both 
Kennedy and Rusk would like to broaden 
any Germany negotiations into discussions 
covering the whole subject of European 





STUTTOARTE® TEITUNG 


German Cartoontst’s View oF WESTERN ALLIANCE 
Quite different from the bullet-enforced Communist conformity. 


against German troop limitations, and rec- 
ognition of East Germany. 

e@ Great Briratx. Among the Allies. Brit- 
ain is the most cager to get started 
on negotiations. Britain was angered by 
De Gaulle’s decision not to participate 
in the London talks. and Foreign Secre- 
tary Lord Home expressed his feelings to 
French Ambassador Jean Chauvel in 
strong terms. The British argue that sub- 
stantive concessions can be won from the 
Soviet Union at the negotiating table. 
and they point to Khrushchev’s changed 
timetable for an East German treaty as 
evidence. In further negotiations, Britain 
might be willing tu offer de facto recoz- 
nition to East Germany and to accept 
the Oder-Neisse line as a permanent divi- 
sion. But Britain has shown no sign of 
abandoning its insistence on the eventual 
reunification of Germany. 

e THe U.S. President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk are less anxious 
than Britain's leaders to enter into actual 


security. Although the Administration in- 
sists on maintaining the Allied rights of 
access to and presence in Berlin, and on 
guarantees for Berlin as a free and eco- 
nomically viable part of West Germany 
it has not yet completely ruled out the 
possibilities of a fully inspected troop 
thin-out or some sort of non-nuclear zone. 

Pondering such differences in his more 
frustrated moments, President Kennedy 
has been heard to exclaim: “God save us 
from our friends.” Unquestionably. the 
leaders of the other Allied nations have 
at times felt the same way about the 
U.S. and about each other—for contro- 
versy is basic in the nature of any alliance 
composed of free nations and dedicated 
to free discussion. Each of the Western 
Allies has its own ideas. its own problems 
its own ambitions. In the conflicts that 
have arisen before the Berlin crisis. the 
Allies have always managed. despite oc- 
casional harsh words. to iron out their 
differences before they became critical 


—and that, precisely, is the point. As 
well as any alliance in human history. 
the Western Allies have realized that poli- 
tics does not stop at the water's edge. 
that the national interests of the one 
must be accommodated to the national 
interests of all. Although the arguments 
about Germany were making headlines 
last week, the fact was that the Allies’ 
positions on Germany were closer than at 
any time in months, and there was no 
longer any substantive reason for fearing 
that German freedom might be traded 
for a troublous, temporary peace. Rus- 
sia’s Khrushchev would do well to under- 
stand that if he ever does start the shoot- 
ing over Berlin, Western differences will 
be forgotten and the Allies will be stand- 
ing together. Khrushchev would be lucky 
if he could say the same of his own, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Trouble for Tito 


Flying from his home field near Dallas 
to Perrin Air Force Base near Sherman, 
Texas Air National Guard Major Harry 
C. Knickerbocker Jr. hoped to obtain 
some used ground-training equipment for 
his outfit’s F-86 jets. Knickerbocker 
would be welcome to the equipment. said 
a Perrin officer, except that it was being 
used “by the class with the Yugoslavs in 
it.” Recalls Knickerbocker of that late 
September incident: “It didn't hit me for 
a few minutes. Then you might say I 
got a real jolt.” 

Knickerbocker’s jolt led him to write 
a letter to Texas’ Republican Senator 
John Tower. protesting “a treasonous sit- 
uation” in which four Yugoslav pilots 





trained at Perrin in the use of the F-86. 
By last week angry Texans had formed a 
“National Indignation Convention” that 
was drawing crowds of 2,coo and more at 
its rallies. And the fuss stirred up by 
Texan Knickerbocker was making nation- 
al headlines about the policies of three 
U.S. administrations on military aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

Those policies go well beyond the mere 
training of Yugoslav airmen: under the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. 
the U.S. sold, at discount rates, tanks. 
guns and some 550 jet fighters. fighter- 
bombers and training aircraft to Yugo 
slavia. Upon departing from office, Presi- 
dent Eiserhower left for John Kennedy 
a list of several programs he would want 
to review. Among them was a proposal 
for selling 130 F-86D jets to Yugoslavia 


bullet-enforced Communist alliance. and four maintenance 


men were being 


“OUR REAL STRENGTH” 


In a world of power politics, U.S. foreign 
policy must depend in the end upon the 
nation’s military might for its credibility 
and influence. To clear the air of any con- 
fusion about the strength of the nation’s 
armed forces and its will to use them, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell L. 
Gilpatric last week issued the Administra- 
tion’s sternest warning yet to Russia about 
the danger of starting a war, however big 
or small. Significantly, the speech was ap- 
proved by both the Department of State 
and President John F, Kennedy. Excerpts 
of Gilpatric’s address, given to a meeting of 
the Business Council in Hot Springs, Va.: 


ERLIN is the emergency of the mo- 
ment, because the Soviets have chosen 
to make it so. We have responded imme- 
diately, with our Western Allies, by  re- 
inforcing our garrisons in that beleaguered city. We have 
called up some 150,000 reservists, increased our draft calls 


and extended the service of many who are in uniform. These 
are the so-called quick-fix measures which we have invoked 
to improve the Western tactical position in Berlin’ and 
remind the Soviets that the city is not an open invitation 


to that variety of aggression which has been described 
as the salami, or one-slice-at-a-time, method.” 

Broadly Based. “But our real strength in Berlin—and 
at any other point in the perimeter of the free world’s 
defenses that might tempt the Communist probes—is much 
more broadly based. Our confidence in our ability to deter 
Communist action, or resist Communist blackmail, is based 
upon a sober appreciation of the relative military power 
of the two sides. The fact is that this nation has a nuclear 
retaliatory force of such lethal power that an enemy 
move which brought it into play would be an act of self- 
destruction on his part. The United States has today hun- 
dreds of intercontinental bombers capable of reaching the 
Soviet Union, including 600 heavy bombers and many more 
medium bombers equally capable of intercontinental opera- 
tions because of our highly developed in-flight refueling 
techniques. Our carrier strike forces and land-based theater 
forces could deliver additional hundreds of megatons. The 
number of our nuclear delivery vehicles. tactical as well as 
strategic, is in the tens of thousands; and of course, we 
have more than one warhead for each vehicle. 

“Our forces are so deployed and protected that a sneak 





DEFENSE’S GILPATRIC 


attack could not effectively disarm us. The 
destructive power which the United States 
could bring to bear even after a Soviet sur- 
prise attack would be as great as—perhaps 
greater than—the total undamaged force 
which the enemy can threaten to launch 
against the United States in a first strike. 
In short, we have a second-strike capabil- 
ity which is at least as extensive as what 
the Soviets can deliver by striking first. 

“We must and we do take seriously the 
Soviet Union's military technology and the 
likelihood of future improvements in its 
nuclear strike posture. We are therefore 
increasing the survivability of our retalia- 
tory force by programs of hardening, con- 
cealment and mobility. We have acceler- 
ated deliveries of Polaris submarines and 
hastened the development schedule for a 
greatly improved version of the missiles 
they carry. We have expanded the development of the 
Minuteman and enlarged its production capacity. We are 
proceeding with the development of advanced air-to-ground 
missiles. such as the Skybolt, to extend the useful life of 
the manned bomber further into the missile age.” 

The Hard Facts. “The weapons that form the backbone 
of our deterrent strength are formidable. and we intend to 
keep them so. But if we had no effective weapons but the 
big ones, a small-scale Communist aggression could con- 
front us with a choice between the risk of general war and 
a political retreat. Hence we are looking to the condition 
of our conventional forces, so that a potential enemy may 
not be tempted to steal from under our noses. gambling 
that we would not call out the weapons of massive nuclear 
destruction in response to ambiguous aggression or deliberate 
probing by the enemy. We are seeking flexibility rather 
than rigidity in the options open to us. This requires a 
strengthening of conventional, nonnuclear arms: it does 
not rule out the use of tactical nuclear weapons in a lim- 
ited war if our interests should so require. 

“The Soviets’ bluster and threats of rocket attacks against 
the free world—aimed particularly at the European mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance—must be evaluated against the 
hard facts of United States nuclear superiority. The United 
States does not seek to resolve disputes by violence. But 
if forceful interference with our rights and obligations 
should lead to violent conflict—as it well might—the 
United States does not intend to be defeated.” 
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for Si0,0c0 each (original cost: about 
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$345.000). The sale of those planes, listed 
as obsolescent (cries Texas’ Knickerbock- 
er: “The ‘obsolete’ F-86 is the same plane 
I'm flying”). was approved by the Ken- 
nedy Administration in March. 

Last week, in the face of a rising out- 
cry. both the Kennedy Administration 
and Dwight Eisenhower were defending 
their transactions with Yugoslavia. The 
theory behind the program is that U.S. 
iid helps Yugoslavia's dissident Commu- 
nist Tito from falling into the Soviet 
Union's smothering embrace. Such aid, 
said State Secretary Dean Rusk. has un- 
questionably helped Yugoslavia to stay 
independent otf the Soviet bloc. The sale 
of the planes said Ike. was “in the best 
rests of the United States. 

But despite its defense of the jet sale. 
the Kennedy Administration has taken 
the overall question of aid to Yugoslavia 
under close review. President Kennedy 
was angered by the hostility Tito dis- 
aved toward the West at the Belgrade 
onference of neutrals last month. Re 
questing a 500,000-ton shipment of sur 
plus U.S. wheat to supplement their poor 
harvest. Yugoslav officials were informed 
last week by U.S. Ambassador George 
Kennan that no such commitment would 
be made—at least for the time being. 
Clearly, the choice was up to Tito 
whether to be at least reasonably friendly 
toward the U.S. or to forgo its much- 
needed aid. , 


int 





t 
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Survey for Kwame 

Of all the so-called “neutralists’” who 
actually follow the Communist line, the 
U.S. has become especially wary of 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. Last week 
President Kennedy assigned retired Steel- 
man Clarence B. Randall, 70, to visit 
Ghana for “a final hard look” at Nkru- 
mah’s request for U.S. aid on the Volta 
River Project. 

Three years in the planning, the project 
would include a $196 million dam and a 
$128 million aluminum smelter. Ghana 
would pay $98 million, and the U.S. would 
inte up $133 million in long-term loans. 
Anxious to get his enterprise under way, 
the worried Nkrumah twice in the past 
month has sent hurry-up letters to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

In Ghana, Clarence Randall will try 
to determine whether the dam is econom- 
ically feasible—and whether Nkrumah 
really deserves aid. The onetime chairman 
of Inland Steel, Republican Randall 
served as chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy under Dwight 
Eisenhower and knows the ins and outs 
of foreign aid. He is also a very tough 
customer, 


Yes for Chiang 


It was a bit frustrating. Here was the 
President of the U.S. with a statement 
he wanted to make—but nobody at his 
news conference last fortnight asked him 
the right question. So into a White House 
file went the statement until Press Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger was asked, dug it out 
last week and released it to newsmen. It 
was a Kennedy announcement avowing 
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Tue Kennepys & THE KEKKONENS 
They are welcomed, they are feted, they are charmed. 


firm support of Nationalist China and flat 
opposition to U.N. membership for Red 
China. Said the statement: “The United 
States has always considered the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China the only 
rightful government representing China 
and has always given full support to the 
position and to all the rights of that 
government in the United Nations, There- 
fore the United States firmly opposes the 
entry of the Chinese Communists into 
the United Nations or into any of the 
components of the United Nations.’ 


Host with the Most 


One of the more subtle U.S. assets in 
foreign relations is John F. Kennedy's 
talent as a gracious host. Already this 
year, the President has welcomed, feted 
—and in most cases, charmed—more than 
150 special foreign guests, ranging from 
heads of state to ambassadors. Last week 
the President rolled out the red carpet 
for two visitors; Finland’s President Urho 
Kaleva Kekkonen, 61, and Liberia’s Presi- 
dent William V. S. Tubman, 65. 

Reluctant Flyer. As he does for each 
visiting head of state, Kennedy went to 
the airport to greet Finland's Kekkonen 
accompanied by Jackie, who usually goes 
along if the guest brings his wife. Whisked 
off to the White House by helicopter 
Kekkonen and his wife glowed as they 
walked into the state dining room for 
luncheon: blue and white flowers, the col- 
ors of the Finnish flag, graced the tables 
and the Marine Corps band played Fin- 
landia. Conspicuously displayed on a near- 
by table was a gift of small Finnish dolls 
that Mrs. Kekkonen had earlier sent to 
Caroline Kennedy. Aware from careful 
study that Mrs. Kekkonen likes art and 
antiques, Jackie presented her with a 
set of books on American art, antiques 
homes and literature. While Kennedy and 
Kekkonen talked business in the White 
House’s Oval Room, Jackie made arrange- 





ments for Mrs. Kekkonen to visit Mount 
Vernon and the National Gallery. The 
Kekkonens went away delighted with the 
made-to-order attention. 

Kennedy's habit of taking guests to the 
White House by helicopter nearly ran into 
a snag with Liberia's Tubman, who is dis- 
trustiul of planes and came to the U.S. 
by boat. But Kennedy aides tactfully sug- 
gested that Tubman might like to see 
autumnal Washington from the air—and 
he agreed, Disregarding strict protocol 
Kennedy arrived at the front door of the 
White House five minutes early for a 
luncheon with Tubman, quizzed the leader 
of the Marine band about what music he 
intended to play. Tubman was treated to 
a four-hour talk with Kennedy, a visit to 
the National Zoo (Tubman has a small 
private zoo in Liberia) and an assurance 
of more U.S. aid for Liberia's $200 million 
five-year economic plan. 

Music & Hunting. Such attention to 
detail marks all the Kennedys’ efforts as 
host and hostess. Jackie plays an active 
part in picking suitable gifts for White 
House guests. One recent visitor, Ferik 
Ibrahim Abboud, President of the Sudan 
got a specially made Winchester hunting 
rifle, delightedly replied: “I come from a 
country where there are 13 million people 
and roo million wild animals.” While the 
President impresses visitors with search- 
ing questions about their countries, Jackie 
carefully plans the menus to suit their 
tastes, often escorts the guests on a tour 
of the White House. The Kennedys have 
the Marine and Air Force bands play mu- 
sic to relieve the once embarrassing pauses 
at state dinners, frequently spread the 
guests around at small, informal tables 
instead of the traditional giant banquet 
board, linger at the White House door to 
bid each guest goodbye. 

rhe Kennedys’ social activities keep the 
State Department's protocol division so 
busy that Protocol Chief Angier Biddle 
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Duke, weary after making arrangements 
for two official visits in one week, last 
week fell asleep at the luncheon for the 
Kekkonens. Ordinarily that would have 
been a social disaster—but Kennedy's 
guests were having such a good time that 
hardly anyone noticed the lapse. 


She Had No Idea 


From the moment of its inception, the 
U.S. Peace Corps, for all its laudable aims, 
was bound to run into trouble sooner or 
later. As it turned out, that trouble came 
sooner: last week, just 20 days after the 
first Peace Corps volunteers arrived in 
Ibadan, Nigeria, a raucous ruckus was 
raised by a postcard written by a girl 
from Foxboro, Mass. 

The girl was Margery Jane Michelmore 
23. a magna cum laude graduate of Smith 
College (1960). who had gone to Nigeria 
with 36 other Peace Corps pioneers to 





BOB GOMEL 


Peace Corps’ MICHELMORE 
As frank as o good reporter. 


teach. Although she had undergone seven 
weeks’ training at Harvard to prepare for 
her new life, Margery was shocked when 
she first saw Ibadan, a city of many slums 
and open sewers in the upland jungles of 
Nigeria. While still brushing up on her 
Nigerian history at a University College 
of Ibadan indoctrination course, she wrote 
to a friend, Robert V. Storer at Cam- 
bridge, and crammed 150 vivid words 
onto a 53-inch by 3}-inch postcard, giv- 
ing her impressions of Ibadan life. 

The Revelation. “Dear Bobbo.”” Mar- 
gery wrote, “Don't be furious about get- 
ting a card. I promise a letter next time. 
] wanted you to see the incredible and 
fascinating city we were in. With all the 
training we had we really were not pre- 
pared for the squalor and absolutely prim- 
itive living conditions rampant both in 
the city and the bush. We had no idea 
what ‘underdeveloped’ meant. 
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“It really is a revelation and [after] we 
got over the jnitial horrified shock, a very 
rewarding experience. Everyone except us 
lives in the streets, cooks in the streets 
sells in the streets, and even goes to the 
bathroom in the streets...” 

On her way to the post office, Margery 
dropped the postcard—and it was picked 
up by a person or persons unknown. The 
postcard’s text was mimeographed and 
passed around the school, and one Dapo 
Falase, a campus radical and president 
of the Student Union, called a rally to 
denounce the Peace Corpsmen as “‘agents 
of American imperialism” and “members 
of America’s international spy ring.” Mar- 
gery Michelmore offered her resignation 
to the corps, her apologies to the students 
of the college for her “thoughtless post- 
card.” Then she flew out of Nigeria. 

Encouraging Signs. In Washington 
Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver 
took the incident more or less philosoph- 
ically. The language of the student pro- 
tests. said Shriver. was “familiar rhetoric. 
It is not surprising that groups 
are working by mind and mimeograph to 
destroy the Peace Corps.” As for Margery 
Michelmore, who at week's end was in 
Puerto Rico to discuss her Peace Corps 
future with U.S. officials, Shriver said that 

she has not and we hope she 
wont. 

The Peace Corps can expect more such 
fusses as it tries to aid the world’s under- 
developed lands. But even the case of 
Margery Michelmore contained encour- 
aging signs. Whatever her indiscretion 
Margery wrote without malice, reporting 
only what she had seen—and plenty of 
Nigerians realized it. Commented Colum- 
nist Tai Solarin in the Lagos Daily 
Times: “If she was out to ridicule the 
country, she would be intelligent enough 
to protect her stings with an envelope, 
But what she did was a jotting down on a 
postcard of what she saw. She was sure 
she was not discovering something new, 
and not a single Nigerian who knew this 
part of Nigeria would suggest that she 
was sending home a made-up story.” 


Rubaiyat of Bashir Ahmad 


In the course of his tour of Asia last 
spring, Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
stopped on a Pakistani roadside to greet 
an impoverished, illiterate camel-cart driv- 
er who had a grin as wide as his handle- 
bar mustache. A true Texan, the Vice 
President casually invited Bashir Ahmad 
to “come and see us. heah?” A Karachi 
columnist picked up the invitation and 
ran with it: “My, Bashir is certainly 
lucky. He'll stay at the Waldorf-Astoria.” 
Almost before Johnson could say L.B.J., 
he realized that his invitation had been 
accepted, and he was stuck with it. Last 
week Bashir jetted into New York, speak- 
ing not a word of English and wearing 
shoes for the first time in his life. 

Two Prayers to Allah. At the airport, 
Johnson was pale and apprehensive. But 
as Bashir materialized like a genie in the 
plane’s door. he soon let his host know 
that there was nothing to dread. Wearing 
a jaunty karakul cap, a trimly tailored 


certain 


resigned 








frock coat and a 500-watt smile, the camel 
driver accepted the onslaught of press and 
public with the nonchalance of a Mogul 
prince. Nervously. Johnson apologized for 
the chilly weather. Replied Bashir: “It is 
not the cold; it is the warmth of the peo- 
ple’s hearts that matters.” In response to 
L.B.J.'s welcoming speech, the camel driv- 
er responded in his native Urdu: “Since I 
had the honor and good fortune of meet- 
ing you, I prayed to Allah for two things: 
One, for the good health of the American 
Vice President, and two, that I be allowed 
to come to America. Allah, as you see. has 
fulfilled both wishes.’ Bashir recalled that 
when scoffers back home had predicted he 
would die of a heart attack in the excite- 
ment of his first jet ride. he had replied 
“Then I will have died while going to see 
a friend.” 

Everywhere that Bashir went, his fluent 
comments flowed like a Rubaiyat. In Kan- 
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PAKISTAN’S BASHIR 
As smooth as camel's hair. 


sas City, Harry Truman was so tlabber- 
gasted that he referred to the camel driver 
as “His Excellency.” At a barbecue on the 
L.B.J. ranch in Texas, Bashir remarked 
that his little daughter was his favorite 
child (only four of his eleven children are 
living) because “a daughter in a family 
is like spring among the seasons.” Asked 
about his camel (who was reported to be 
pining away for him back home), Bashir 
thought a moment, then opined; “A camel 
is like a woman—you never know what it 
is going to do next.” 

Falling Petals. Said the camel driver 
to a newspaperwoman: “Each time you 
smile, petals fall out.” Standing on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate, he observed 
“When a lot of minds are applied to a 
problem, you get a better solution than 
when one mind is applied to a problem. 
In the Lincoln Memorial, gazing up at 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln. he said 
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When a person sacrifices his life for his 


country, the country appreciates his serv- 








ices and makes a monument like this that 
will last forever.” Wherever he went in 
week's journey, from the plains ot 


Texas to the office of President Kennedy 
to the final stopover in Man- 
hattan. Bashir continued to drop his pet- 
ils and to charm the natives. Finally 
is about to depart from the 


bewildering 


just as he w 








U.S. on his jet-propelled magic « t 
ride back to Pakistan, Bashir got 

gram from Lyndon Johnson that moved 
him to tears. Wired L.B.J.: “Since yout 
return to Pakistan takes you so close 


to Mecca. arrangements have been made 





through the People -to-People program for 
Cried Bashir Ahma 





you to visit there. 

Allah be praised! 

So wise and well phrased were the ut- 
terances of the unlettered camel driver 
that some newsmen were skeptical. But 
State Department Interpreter Saeed Khan 
assured them that he was having a hard 
matching his English translations 
with Bashir’s Urdu eloquence. Many ob- 
el driver had 
not been well coached for his journey; he 
tended to repeat his most popular lines in 
the different cities he visited. But what- 
ever the explanation. there was no gain 
saying that Bashir was a smash hit where- 
ever he went. And if a tentmaker could 
many asked. why not a camel 


time 


servers wondered if the ca 








be a poet 
driver? 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Off & Running 


The young man swung down a Boston 
hotel corridor, passed private dining 
room, where an Italian wedding reception 
was going on. But the guests recognized 
him and swarmed out to surround him, 
“You shouldn't be applauding me,” cried 
Edward (“Ted”) Kennedy. “You should 
be applauding this lovely young couple 
about to start a wonderful life together.” 
Then, as his “wedding present to this 
wonderful couple.” Ted Kennedy, 29, sang 
Adeline. That was fitting: Sweet 
had been the theme song of Ted 
Kennedy's maternal grandfather. the late 
John (“Honey Fitz”) Fitzgerald, who was 
Boston’s mayor for five years. 

Such blarneyed encounters are part of 
the daily routine of Ted Kennedy, who 
is off and running for public office—most 
any public office. He may try next year 
for Congressman-at-large from Massachu- 
setts, or he may go for the U.S. Senate 
seat vacated by his big brother Jack. His 
father, Joseph P. Kennedy. wants him to 
run for the Senate (“Old Joe.” 
family friend. “considers that Senate seat 
the family’s”). But President John Ken- 
nedy is not so certain that Ted is ready 
for the Senate—and Ted will almost cer- 
tainly abide by the President's advice. 

Dynastic War. lf Ted Kennedy does 


run for the Senate and wins the Demo- 


Sweet 


, 
{deline 


Says a 








cratic nomination, Massachusetts voters 
may be in for the resumption of a dy- 
nastic war that goes back 45 years. In 
1916. the first Henry Cabot Lodge 


trounced old Honey Fitz for the Senate. 
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KENNEDY 
The Senate seat seems to b 





In 1952, Jack Kennedy evened the score 
by defeating Republican Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.; in 1960, the Kennedy 


Johnson ticket edged out the Nixon-Lodge 


combination. Next year Massachusetts’ 
Republican senatorial nomination is likely 
to go to Henry Cabot Lodge Jr.’s son: 
George Cabot Lodge, 34. 

Ted Kennedy and George Lodge would 
be a fascinating match. Both are hand- 
some and king-sized: Ted is 6 ft. 2 in., 
210 Ibs.; George is 6 ft. 5 in., 190 Ibs. 
Both are married to uncommonly pretty 
women; Lodge has six children and Ken- 
nedy two. Both went to Harvard, are 
veterans and world travelers. When it 
comes to public service, Lodge has a con- 
siderable edge: he worked in Washington 
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ars. served as an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor under the Eisenhower 
ind Kennedy Administrations: Ted Ken- 
nedy has been working as an assistant 
district attorney in Boston. 

But Kennedy is nothing daunted by his 
lack of experience. When not on his court 
house job, he spends his time on a frantic 
schedule of “nonpolitical 


for seven ve 








camy 


ening. 


On a recent Sunday, he drove from Hyan 


nisport to Natick to deliver a breakfast 


speech at a men’s group at Temple Iss 
\fter 11 Mass. he hurried to a Fram 
ingham neighborhood coffee 
lowed it up with luncheon speech in 
Framir an appearance at silver 
get- cquainted tea” given by Medford 
St. James Church Women’s Guild, a talk 
| group at the Wrenthem 
State School for retarded children. That 
night he attended the General 
Pulaski Skyway Committee banquet, held 
in Dorchester, quoted part of Poland's 
national anthem in Polish, enthusiastical 
ly danced the polka with a score of girls 

Soporific Speech. As compared with his 
brother Jack. Ted Kennedy has a lot to 
learn about politics—but he learns fast. 
Last winter, after a trip to Africa, he 
delivered a long, dull speech about his 
experiences. Ted went to his brother in 
despair, “I’m putting them to sleep.” he 
mourned. “How long did you speak?’ 
asked Jack Kennedy. “Forty-five min- 
utes,” said Ted, “but I have a lot to say. 
said the President of the U.S. 
“if IT can cut the State of the Union 
speech to 25 minutes, you can cut your 
talk on Africa.” Since then, all Ted Ken- 
nedy's speeches have been slimmed to a 
maximum twelve minutes. 


NEW YORK 
Something Better 


Although local pollsters and pundits 
had long since written his political obit 
uaries, New York City’s Republican May 
oralty Candidate Louis Lefkowitz refused 
to play dead. Last week, with the Nov. 
election against Democratic Incumbent 
Robert Wagner drawing near 
tirelessly stump the 
five boroughs pleaded his case 
doctors and flower merchants 
makers and university professors. 

lo housewives. Lefkowitz argued that 
the city had grown filthier under Wa 
than ever “In the time Mayor 
Wagner has been in office. you have prob 
ably had to wash your curtains once a 
month—a total of 96 times—to kee} 
them only reasonably clean.” At a home 
rally, Lefkowitz asked: “Would any of you 
dream of hiring a man for four more years 
when he’s been a flop for eight?” Time 
and again. Lefkowitz accused Wagner of 











meeting, fol- 








0 a parents 


Casimu 





“Listen 


Lefkowitz 
continued to city’s 
before 


garment 





hetore 


indifference to New York's crime rate. 
Cried he The decent people of this 
community are sick and tired of being 


human footballs for the hoodlums, punks 
sex degenerates and drug addicts who ter- 
rorize our streets and parks at night. 

In New York City. with its 3-to-1 
Democratic registration, Lefkowitz re- 
mained an underdog against Wagner. But 
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his campaign got a boost from the New 
York Times,* which. having backed Wag 
ner in the Democratic primary in Septem- 
ber, now found that “Lefkowitz offers 
the prospect of something better than 
Wagner, maybe much better—a possibility 
of great improvements against the near 
certainty of continued mediocrity.” 


TEXAS 
Rallying to Resign 





Into the modernistic Civic Center in 
the Rio Grande city of McAllen (pop. 
32.728) last week crowded some 650 Tex- 


ans to cheer Davy Crockett’s words from 
the movie, The Alamo There's right 
and there’s wrong. You gotta do one ot 
the other, You do the one and 
living. You do the other, and you may be 
walking around, but you're dead as a 
beaver hat.” Then nearly 200 of them 
announced their resignations from the 
Democratic Party and pledged their al- 
legiance to the G.O.P. in Texas. 


you re 


This meeting, and a similar one the 
next night in nearby San Benito. where 
153 professed Democrats bolted their 


party, were the latest instances of a new 
sort of Texas political charivari: the “res 
ignation rally.” Out of such a rally in Fort 
Worth came some 600 signed resignation 
cards; at Harlingen about 
at Littlefield, 126. Rallies are now being 
held almost weekly, to the delight of 
G.O.P. leaders fired up by last May’s 
election of Republican John Tower to the 
Senate seat vacated by Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson. 

There is an air of caution and curios- 
ity as longtime Democrats head for the 
meetings. Said one man at the McAllen 
rally: “My wife's family will cut her out 
of the family will for this. Why, they've 
been Democrats for as long as anybody 
can remember.’ 

Democrats were openly scornful. Said 


Iso switched 


Young Democratic Club Leader Carlos 
Moore after the Fort Worth meeting 
“These people are just a bunch of far 


right-wingers who have been supporting 
the Republican ticket for 20 to 30 years. 
They can't win their viewpoint within 
the Democratic Party.” But the criticism 
missed the point. Although many Texans 
have indeed been voting Republican for 
years, only recently has actual G.O.P. 
membership become respectable. 

The Texas G.O.P. has vigorous and 
youthful new leadership, U.S. Senator 
Tower is 36. State Chairman Tad Smith 
is 33. County Chairman Max Allen of 
San Antonio is 29, and County Chairman 
James Bertron of Houston is 31. Among 
those who signed pledge cards were some 
solid political pros, such as Breckenridge 
Oilman Jack Cox, 40, who picked up 
619,000 votes (40% of the total) in 
challenging Governor Price Daniel in the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary last 
year. Cox appears set for an even more 
serious bid for Governor next year—as 
a Republican. 


* Other endorsements so far: the Herald Trib 
une for Leikowitz, the Post for Waxner 
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CALIFORNIA 
The City with the Golden Gate 


At first. William Bowman, a Jewish 
furniture dealer, and his wite dismissed 
the episodes as pranks. When swastikas 
were smeared in lipstick on their two- 
story house in San Francisco's Sunset dis- 
trict. they quietly wiped the marks off; 
when they began to get obscene tele- 
phone calls. Bowman simply hung up 
saying “wrong number, wrong number. 
The Bowmans did not realize then that 
the “pranks” were only the beginning ot 
months of terror in which their spirits 
would gradually decay and their happi- 
disintegrate under the f 
an unseen torce. 

The setting of the ordeal 
was a middle-class neighborhood of raw 


ness pressure of 


3owmans 





; The THESHING RYT 
Evizabetu & WILLIAM BOWMAN 
Terrorized by on ir 


ensible force. 


houses that rise up from the Pacific Ocean 
south of the Golden Gate Bridge. In April 
1960. the terror began. The windows were 
shot out of their living room with a BB 
gun, and next day the windshield of their 
car was smashed with a volley from a 
pellet gun. Between April 15 and July 30 


the living room windows were shot out 
four times and the car's windows were 
blasted seven times. On July 18. white 


paint was poured over the car and caked 
overnight. Then a steady stream of tele- 
phone calls began; obscenely anti-Semitic 
they came at all hours, until the Bowmans 
could no longer find sleep. 

In September. William and Elizabeth 
Bowman went on a trip to the East to 
try to recover their nerves. They returned 
to find all their windows smashed by 
bottles; their furniture had been ruined 
by inpouring rain. On Nov. 6, the tires on 
Bowman's car were slashed, and dents 
were pounded into its hood and sides. The 
next day, the windows were smashed, and 
on the house was written “Eichmann” in 
lipstick letters 20 inches high. On March 








16. a fire was set with a sulphur bomb on 
the fender of Bowman's car. Uncalled 
delivery trucks arrived from every direc 
tion. “One night.” said Bowman, “we got 
five cabs, two tow trucks, 14 pizzas, nine 
chickens. enough frogs’ legs for 18 people. 
day and night television service. liquor 
deliveries—everything.” 

No Taps After 12. The Bowmans felt 
themselves totally alone. They made 104 
calls to the police. but the cops seemed 
ipathetic: sometimes they sent a patrol 
car. sometimes not. The precinct captain 
told the Bowmans that the police could do 
nothing. advised them to hire a private 
detective—and recommended a friend at 
; a day. Bowman's insurance agent 
canceled his policies. 

Finally getting word of the Bowmans 
plight, San Francisco's Mayor George 
Christopher last March sent a long letter 
to Police Chief Thomas Cahill demand- 
ing action, Cahill assigned Inspector Na- 
thaniel Pedrini to the case—and things 
began to change. Pedrini attached a tape 
recorder to the telephone to gather evi- 
dence, persuaded the telephone company 
to tap the line until midnight and care 
fully check every call. When the police 
finally traced the culprits, the tap led 
to 22-year-old Steven Van Otten and to- 
year-old Barry Van Otten, the sons of a 
policeman in suburban Daly City. They 
confessed and involved eleven other teen 
agers. including the son of the head of the 
fire department's arson squad. 

Victory Parade. The Bowmans thought 
that their ordeal was over—but they were 
mistaken. Three weeks ago. two of the 
boys were released on probation by Su 
perior Judge Melvyn Cronin; a third was 
freed for lack of evidence. That night. a 
gang formed in the street outside Bow- 
man’s home. Through a peephole he had 
cut in a window shade, William Bowman 
watched their “victory parade.” which in- 
cluded cars roaring over his lawn. A few 
nights later was smeared on the 
windshield and hood of Bowman's car 
bottles were smashed against his house. 
and rocks were thrown through open win- 
dows onto his living-room floor. Bowman's 
new insurance agent cancelled his auto 
home, business theft and damage policies. 

By now, San Francisco was aroused and 
both the press and Mayor Christopher 
attacked Judge Cronin’s ruling. Last week 
the other youths charged with conspir 
acy had their trial set for Dec. 4. But 
whatever the final verdict of the courts 
the Bowmans will never be the same. “We 
are filled with fright.” says Elizabeth 
Bowman. “This has made both of us into 
people we never thought we could be. I 
tell myself that two years of my life have 
been taken away—but then I wonder ii 
my whole life is gone.” 


ILLINOIS 
For Control of Congress? 


Beneath the silver dome of the Illinois 
statehouse at Springfield there were car- 
tographers enough for Rand McNally. 
Republican mapmakers and Democrat 
mapmakers. pressure-group =mapmakers 
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and reform-minded mapmakers, all were 
busily plotting their own charts for re- 
districting Illinois—and the outcome of 
their efforts may have a lot to do with 
who controls the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives after next vear’s elections. 

As a result of the 1960 census. Illinois 
must give up one of its 25 House seats. 
Democrats now hold 14 of these places— 
including all ten from Chicago. where the 
surge to the suburbs lowered the popula- 
tion from 3,620,962 to 3.550.404 between 
1950 and 1960, Called into special session 
to work out a reapportionment plan, the 
Illinois legislature last week was puzzling 
over Democratic Governor Otto Kerner’s 
suggestion that the Democrats sacrifice 
one of their Chicago seats. Even more 
surprising was the fact that Kerner’s plan 
was approved by Chicago's tough Demo- 
cratic Mayor Richard Daley, a man never 
noted for his political generosity. 

But on second thought, linois poli- 
ticians soon realized that Daley was sim- 
ply trying to fend off a worse possibility 
than the loss of a single seat. For unless 
the deadlocked [linois legislature agrees 
on a redistricting plan, all 24 U.S. Repre- 
sentatives will be picked next year in 
statewide at-large elections, This prospect 
is not displeasing to many Republicans; 
they hope that in a nonpresidential elec- 
tion year, their outstate strength might 
overcome Chicago's Democratic vote. Ex- 
plains a Daley aide: “With 48 candidates 
running all over the state, people will 
get confused and tend to vote according 
to party. | think the Republicans figure 
that an at-large election will result in 24 
Democrats or 24 Republicans. and they're 
willing to take the gamble. 

The Pennsylvania legislature is similar- 
ly deadlocked over the method of drop- 
ping three of the state’s congressional 
seats. Although the Democrats seem to 
have the edge in any at-large election. 
they are no more eager than the Repub- 
licans for a showdown, But unless the 
Pennsylvania and Illinois legislatures pass 
redistricting plans. <1 congressional seats 
will be up for grabs next year in a wild 
free-for-all fight to control the House of 
Representatives. 


MICHIGAN 


Decline in Detroit 

If ever a city stood as a symbol of the 
dynamic U.S. economy, it was Detroit. 
Tt was not pretty. It was. in fact. a com- 
bination of the grey and the garish: its 
downtown area was a warren of dingy 
twisting streets; the used-car lots along 
Livernois Avenue raised an aurora of 
neon. But Detroit cared less about how 
it looked than about what it did—and it 
did plenty. In two world wars. it served 
as an arsenal of democracy. In the auto 
boom after World War IL, Detroit put 
the U.S, on wheels as it had never been 
before. Prosperity seemed bound to go 
on forever—but it didn’t, and Detroit is 
now in trouble. 

Detroit's decline has been going on for 
a long while. Auto production soared to 
an alltime peak in 19533—but there were 
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already worrisome signs. In the face of 
growing foreign and domestic competi- 
tion. auto companies merged. or quit, or 
moved out of town to get closer to mar- 
kets. Automation began replacing workers 
in the plants that remained. In the past 
seven years, Chrysler, the city’s biggest 
employer. has dropped from 130,000 to 
50.000 workers. At the depth of the 1958 
recession. when Detroit really began reel- 
ing. 20° of the city’s work force was 
unemployed. Even today. the figure is an 
estimated 10°, and the U.S. Government 
lists Detroit as an area of “substantial 
and persistent unemployment.” 

On the Dole. During Detroit's decay. 
much of the city’s middle class has packed 
up and headed for the suburbs. Since 
1950, Detroit has had a population drop 
of 197.568. from 1.849.568 to 1.652.000, 
while the suburbs. counting arrivals from 
elsewhere. have jumped by more than 








hoods. Vast areas have been leveled for 


redevelopment projects that have not 
materialized. Down on the waterfront. 
the city’s $70 million Cobo Convention 
Hall and Arena is not attracting the 
anticipated crowds of fast-spending con- 
ventioneers. this year failed to meet ex- 
penses by $285.c00. 

In all. Detroit has lost $16 million in 
taxes in the past four years. The non 
profit Citizens Research Council of Mich- 
igan warns that Detroit is headed for a 
$15 million deficit in its 1961-62 budzet. 

United Effort. The man who has gen- 
ially stood watch over much of Detroit's 
decline is Mayor Louis Miriani. 64. a 
competent but complacent bureaucrat 
who has held office since 1957. Miriani 
wants the Michigan legislature. dominated 
by Republicans to help by voting more 
state relief funds or by at least passing 
the bills to let Detroit get more federal 
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SanpbLor FoorsaLt BENEATH Detroit's Towers 
Blighted by a changing era. 


1,000,000. Detroit's population decrease 
would have been even more drastic but 
for an influx of white and Negro workers 
from the South. In the past ten years 
Detroit's Negro population has risen from 
300.506 to 482,000. 

With little education or training. De- 
troit’s new arrivals have had to scramble 
for any job they could get, But in their 
desperation to find work at any wage 
they have crowded out thousands of the 
city’s longtime residents; more than 70%, 
of the 61.692 persons on relief have lived 
in Detroit since before 1gs0. Children 
under three get an allowance of $5.50 a 
week for food. an active adult gets $10.60. 
The city also pays for fuel. rent and 
clothing. Counting city and state funds, 
welfare payments in Detroit this year will 
total around $28 million, compared with 
$S.197.000 in 1952. 

Creeping Blight. Here and there in 
Detroit are hopeful eddies. Wayne State 
University is defiantly building a modern 
campus right in the heart of the city. But 
blight is creeping like a fungus through 
many of Detroit's proud, old neighbor- 





aid. Says Miriani: “That's where we need 
help—at the state level.” 

This year. Miriani is facing 
opposition in Detroit's nonpartisan may 
oralty race. His opponent: Lawyer Jerry 
Cavanagh. 33. who describes Miriani as a 
“ceremonial figurehead who presides over 
the abandonment of the city.” Cavanagh 
talks of attracting new industry, captur- 
ing a bigger slice of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway trade. and. if need be, leveling an 
income tax on anyone—including sub- 
urbanites—-who makes money in Detroit. 

But many Detroiters would agree that 
the city cannot be saved by a mayor 
alone. Its problems run so deep that 
they can be solved only by the effort 
of labor, management. “government and 
citizenry—working in a spirit that once 
made Detroit the symbol of economic 
dynamism. Says Henry Ford IL: “Detroit 
admittedly has its problems—intelligent 
citizen interest and action can solve them. 
As I see it. the vital need now is for the 
people themselves to become interested 
in the community and government, and 
to take an active part in their affairs.” 
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NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV BEFORE 


COMMUNISTS 
One-Third of the Earth 


Shreds of morning mist drifted across 
Moscow as the first groups of delegates 
irrived in Red Square for the opening of 
the 22nd Communist Party Congress. On 
sunlight touched the golden 
Kremlin's 15th and 
6th century churches. On the other, it 
flashed from the glass-walled, modernistic 

where fluttered 
republics” of the 


one side 
onion-domes of the 


Palace of the Congresses 
the red flags of the 15 
Soviet Union. 

The huge auditorium was filled to 
capacity. The delegates were impressed by 
their surroundings, and what impressed 
them most was that everything worked 
perfectly, from the almost silent 
tors to the air conditioning, from the ear- 
phones to the hot and cold running water 
in the marble lavatories. Snack bars and 
soft drinks were available in the seventh- 
restaurant, which Western newsmen 
were calling the “Top of the Marx.’ No 
one bothered to tell the impressed dele 
gates that the tiled floors and kitchen re- 
frigerators had been installed by two Brit- 
ish firms. or that the air conditioning and 
electric Wiring came from West Germany. 

Such last week was the setting for Com- 
serious public rift since 
lito’s defection from Moscow. Instead 
of turgid rhetoric. there were revelations 
ibout Communism’s recent that ri- 
valed the purge trials of the 1930s. In- 
stead of parrotlike unity, there was the 
thrust of conflict between Red China and 
the Soviet Union. With typical Commu- 
nist indirection, Moscow and Peking used 
tiny, insignificant Albania as the symbol 
of the quarrel and as their ideological 
whipping boy. 

In the new hall's vast rows of uphol- 
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escala- 


floor 


munism's most 


past 


THE WORLD 


onti-Marxist? 


Can he be called ar 
stered red seats—which were comfortable 
but lacking in leg 
4.394 voting delegates and 405 nonvoting 
delegates from the Soviet Union and 80 
other countries. They ranged from giants 
like Red China to pygmies like Martinique 
and San Marino. There were such old war- 
hens of the party as the U.S.’s grandmoth- 
erly Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 71, and over 
blown Dolores Ibarruri. the famed Lu Pa- 
sionaria of the Spanish Civil War. And 
there were men whose hands are bloodied 
by countless executions, like Hungary's 
sad-eyed Janos Kadar and Argentina’s fat 
Victorio Codovilla, who once was Stalin's 
top agent in Spain, and such party hacks 
as France's Maurice Thorez and Italy's 
Palmiro Togliatti, both symbols of failure 
from countries that, scarcely a decade ago 
seemed on the brink of Communism. 
Broken Windows. After the visiting 
Communist VIPs filed onstage beneath 
a giant silvery head of Lenin embossed 
the 13 members of the 


room—were crowded 





on purple plastic 





Soviet Party Presidium came on from 
sti left, headed by a fit-looking, some 
what thinner Nikita Khrushchev. “I pro- 


pose we begin to work,” said Party Sec- 
retary Khrushchev briskly. “The 22nd 
Congress is now in session.” 

Khrushchev was in top form. For six 
hours on opening day he ranted and ram- 
bled his way through foreign affairs. Next 
day he held forth for another six hours 
in an increasingly hoarse voice on the sub 
ject of Soviet domestic triumphs. Groggy 
but game, the delegates stayed with him. 

Khrushchev sent a shock wave around 
the earth by announcing that he would 

probably” explode a 50-megaton bomb 
(equal to 50 million tons of TNT) at the 
end of this month. The delegates applaud- 
ed, presumably even those from Kazakh 


stan and the Arctic north of Siberia 








22ND Party CONGRESS 


where Soviet bombs are detonated. Nikita 
idded, “We have a bomb 
equal to million INT, and 
it’s true. But we won't explode such a 
because if we do, even in the re 
motest places, we might blow out our 
Then, unctuously, he went 
as they used to say, may 


have said we 
tons ot 





bomb 


own windows. 
on However 
God grant that we may never have to ex 
plode these bombs over any territory.” 
Speaking relatively softly on Berlin 
Khrushchev said he had the “impression 
that the Western powers were “inclined 
to seek a solution on a mutually accepta 
ble basis.” If his “impression” was true 
he added. “we shall not insist that the 
peace treaty with East Germany be signed 
by all means before Dec. 31, 1961.” All 
wanted, said Khrushchev, was 
readiness” to settle the German 
but presumably still on Russian 


he ever 
Western 
problem 
terms. 
As usual. Nikita railed at the U.S. as 
the “center of world reaction whose 
the world seeking to impose 
1 new “colonialism” on recently independ 
ent nations and forever inciting ‘“quar- 
rels’” among the peace-loving Communist 
countries. But today, he cried, “it is not 
imperialism, with its woltish habits, but 
socialism, with its peace and 
progress, that is becoming the decisive 
factor in world development.” Conceding 


gents roan 


ideas of 


that the Communists in the U.S. had 
dwindled to a dismal few, Khrushchev re- 
ported that, nevertheless. the U.S. au 


thorities were deathly afraid of them. He 
likened the U.S. Communist Party to a 
‘small but valuable gold coin.’ 

Fun for Journalists. Khrushchev wres- 
tled manfully with the persistent crisis in 
Soviet agriculture. He scolded farm lead 
ers for ignoring party directives to plant 
corn instead of oats, and joked menacing 
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ly: “If these officials continue to be stub- 
born and keep land in oats. we will feed 
them oatmeal. And I do not mean oat- 
meal for children, but the coarse stuff 
the kind about which Red army men in 
the Civil War used to say, “You cannot 
tell. damn it. whether you are getting 
your own ration or your horse's.’ ” 

Recalling that three years ago he had 
boasted that Russia would catch up with 
the U.S. per capita meat production by 
1961 (instead, Russia has fallen even far- 
ther behind), Nikita remarked jovially: 
“American journalists are here. They like 
to make fun of this. But. gentlemen, may 
I tell you that if we talk that way our 
people are sure to do it.” All that was 
needed, he declared, was for the Congress 
“to call on the Party and the people, and 
the people will perform miracles.” 

He soared to impressive adjectival 
heights in describing the Communist 
heaven awaiting those Russians who can 
manage to hang on for another 20 years. 
By 1980. he promised. the gross national 
product will have grown fivefold. indus 
trial production sixfold, and total farm 
output 34 times. No one would then work 
long hours for low pay, and every family 
would have its own rent-free apartment. 
Best of all, Nikita promised that by 1965 
each Russian would have the incredible 
bounty of “almost three pairs of shoes 








Rep Cutna’s Cuov EN-Lal 
Whot is hard or soft? 


per vear.”’ Some of the 1980 “miracles” 
compared with current U.S. levels 
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Even if the Russian forecasts are taken 
literally—and judging from past perform- 
ance there is no reason why they should 
be—they are not really impressively ahead 
of present U.S, reality and probable fu- 
ture U.S. growth. 

Slight Doze. With Communism thus 
briskly bounding forward in all directions 
all at once. it was curious that Khru- 
shchev saw almost as many enemies at 
home as abroad. Nearly a decade after 
Stalin's death, and vears after Khrushchev 
presumably eliminated the last remaining 
Stalinists from positions of power, he 
found it necessary lengthily to repeat his 
past criticism of the “personality cult 
and all the attendant evils of the Stalin 
era. Then Khrushchev proceeded to fill in 
some details of his fight with members otf 
what he called the “anti-party”’ group 
who had “violently opposed” his critique 
of Stalin because they wanted to per- 
petuate the bad old ways. 

For the first time, Nikita publicly 
named Old Bolshevik Kliment Voro- 
shilov, former President of the Soviet 
Union, as an anti-party man who “had 
joined the Devil. but then apologized. 
The delegates applauded, and aging 8o- 
year-old Voroshiloy, sitting as an obscure 
member of the 41-man Congress Presid- 
ium, dutifully joined in by clapping 
his hands at his own condemnation, Ni- 


EAGLES’ COUNTRY: The Little Land They Are Fighting Over 


The devil is not as wicked 
and netther is an Albanian. 





Albanian aphorism. 

Red China are using 
to work off their ideological aggressions is tucked away in 

a remote corner of the Balkans. Its estimated 

citizens have the hard choice of living in the malarial swamp- 

lands of the Adriatic coast or in mountain valleys cut off 

from everything except the sky by the 6.000-ft. peaks of 


Te tiny nation that Russia and 


the Dinaric Alps. 
In their own obscure tongue 


sized Tosks. All Albanians 


backward and primitive 
faithful as a dog.” 
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rs peopl believe, 


Albanians call their land 
Shqiperia (Eagles’ Country). In the north live the Ghegs 
the tallest men in the Balkans; in the south are the medium- 
whether Ghegs or Tosks—have 
had a bad name among their neighbors. The ancient Greeks 
cursed them as brigands, the Romans as pirates. But some 
visitors brought out favorable reports. Englishmen think the 
Albanians resemble Scots Highlanders 
they wear white kilts and have a moody Celtic temperament 
that inclines them toward always marching off to battle. 
\ less romantic observer, Stalin, thought 


Albania’s favorite national hero is Skanderbeg. a ferocious 


Turk-fighter of the 15th century. Another Albanian, Mehe 


of Britain 


700.0090 


met Ali, conquered Egypt, and it took the combined efforts 
France and Czarist Russia 
Europe by sinking his fleet in 1827. 
its independence from Turkey in 1913, and a German 
princeling named William of Wied was selected by the 
Great Powers to be its King. William could stand Albania 
for only six months, Ten years later, 


to keep him out of 
Modern Albania won 


Ahmed Bey Zogu, son 


of a tribal chief. successively became Prime Minister, Presi- 





probably because 


all Soviet military 


Albanians “rather 


but agreed that “they can be as by Red Chinese 


ally Albanians like best 


dent and then King. As King Zog. he lasted until 1939. when 
Mussolini invaded Albania. During the war, the Albanian 
underground fell under the control of the Communists led 
by an equally ruthless pair of partisans named Hoxha and 
xe (pronounced Ho-ja and Jo-je). In 1949 Hoxha 
firm Stalinist. hanged XNoxe because he inclined toward Tito. 
Hoxha has since exterminated or imprisoned about 3°; 
of his fellow countrymen, and has become brash enough to 
take on Nikita Khrushchev himself. This vear he kicked out 
missions and closed down the Russian 
submarine base at Valona. The Russians are now replaced 
who seem to represent the kind of an 





one that is 3.000 miles away. 


RED CHINA 
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kita then went on to denounce Nikolai 
Bulganin, who was straightman in the 
touring company of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin until his 1958 demotion. Bulganin, 
in the audience as a delegate, seemed to 
wake from a slight doze at the mention of 
his name and made a few notes. The 
other anti-party villains—Molotov (rela- 
tively safe in Vienna), Kaganovich, Ma- 
lenkov, Pervukhin, Saburov and Shepilov 
—seemed like candidates for dismissal 
from the party, prison or worse. 

All at once, Khrushchev switched his 
attack to the smallest and least important 
of Red countries—Albania (see map). He 
complained that the Albanian Communist 
Party had remained Stalinist and added 
darkly: “We cannot make a concession on 
that fundamental point, either to the Al- 
banian leaders—or to anyone else.” 

Who the “anyone else” might be be- 
came evident as the delegates broke into 
thunderous applause—all, that is, but Red 
China's Premier Chou En-lai, who, arms 
folded, stared into space. 

Brother Countries. In the devious rhet- 
oric of Communism, Khrushchev was 
speaking plainly enough. His blasts 
against the “anti-party” group, which has 
long since been put out of action, and 
against little Albania were really aimed at 
Red China. The presumed differences; Pe- 
king’s familiar “Stalinist” demands for 
more militancy against the West and less 
talk of peaceful coexistence, and its striv- 
ing for Chinese pre-eminence over Mos- 
cow in Asian affairs. A sign of Russian 
worry over Red China’s ambition came 
last week in one of those veiled moves 
that can have considerable significance in 
the Communist world: the obscure Soviet 
oblast (province) of Tuva, on the border 
of the undecided satellite of Outer Mon- 
golia, was abruptly raised to the status 
of an “autonomous Soviet Republic.” 

Next day Chou En-lai coolly accepted 
the challenge. Striding to the podium, he 
announced that Red China was a friend of 
the Soviet Union and of “all other coun- 
tries in the Socialist camp, which extends 
from North Korea to East Germany, and 
from North Viet Nam to Albania.” A 
scattering of applause was swiftly silenced 
when the nearly 5,000 delegates saw that 
Khrushchey and the other members of the 
Party Presidium were sitting motionless. 

Chou En-lai went on to chide Khru- 
shchev for his “public denunciation” of 
Albania: “To openly display in the ene- 
my’s presence disputes between brother 
countries cannot be regarded as a serious 
Marxist-Leninist approach, and can only 
distress friends and delight our enemies.” 

Chou then delivered a typical harangue 
against the U.S., but no one was really 
listening. As succeeding speakers came to 
the stand, each was clearly casting his 
vote in the row between Nikita Khru- 
shchev and China’s Mao Tse-tung, the 
exalted twosome of Communism. One aft- 
er the other, Khrushchev’s Soviet com- 
rades called down fire and brimstone on 
the anti-party group and defiant Albania. 
Poland’s Wladyslaw Gomulka, East Ger- 
many’s tottering Walter Ulbricht, Hunga- 
ry’s Kadar, Czechoslovakia’s Novotny and 
Rumania’s Gheorghiu-Dej followed suit. 
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Satanic Gossips. Some delegates sound- 
ed like gossip columnists on a satanic 
news sheet. Deputy Premier Anastas Mi- 
koyan claimed that Albania’s Premier 
Mehmet Shehu said Stalin made two mis- 
takes: he died too soon and he did not 
destroy the “present leadership of the 
Soviet Communist Party.” Culture Minis- 
ter Ekaterina Furtseva told the Congress 
that Lazar Kaganovich was personally re- 
sponsible for the execution of hundreds 
of railroad executives in the 1950s; the 
Ukraine's Nikolai Podgorny labeled Kaga- 
novich a “degenerate” and a “real sadist.” 
A Byelorussian delegate charged that for- 
mer Party Secretary Georgy Malenkov 
helped the secret police frame innocent 
men by charging that they belonged to an 
anti-Soviet underground movement. 

Communist leaders from the West 


quickly joined the chorus. But Chou En- 
lai was not totally friendless in the Palace 





a 


Marxist STAWAR IN DEATH 
In Bolshevism, ''the seeds of insanity.” 


of Congresses. North Viet Nam's wisp- 
bearded Ho Chih Minh and North Ko- 
rea’s chunky Kim II Sung refused to join 
Khrushchev in condemning Red China by 
denouncing Albania. 

The Same End. With the two major 
Red powers locked in a struggle for lead- 
ership, and East and West choosing sides, 
little Albania at week's end was sounding 
more and more like the voice of the op- 
position. From Tirana, the Albanian radio 
sneered at Khrushchev as an “anti-Marx- 
ist” and a “splitter’’ of Communist unity. 
The radio crowed: “We shall win because 
we are not alone. Albania will not bow 
before the attacks, calumnies or pressures 
of Khrushchev and his followers.” 

There was a natural tendency in the 
free world to rejoice at this falling out, 
and perhaps to root for Russia's “soft” 
line to triumph over Red China's “hard.” 
While it must and can exploit Communist 
rifts, the West is in danger of deluding 
itself on this issue, for “soft” and “hard” 
are relative. While Khrushchev may seem 
soft to Peking, he appears exceedingly 
hard elsewhere. These terms are, ultimate- 
ly, only labels for different strategies 
aimed at the same end: the overthrow of 
capitalism, the triumph of Communism. 
That is a simple but important fact that 
the West cannot disregard without peril, 
in dealing with the men who rule one- 
third of the earth’s people. 





Still Caesarism 


It took a dead man to put the 22nd 
Communist Party Congress into perspec- 
tive. 

To outsiders, Andrzej Stawar was vir- 
tually unknown, but dedicated Commu- 
nists—and anti-Communists—knew him 
for decades as Poland’s leading Marxist 
theoretician who turned against Stalin in 
the 1930s, spent years in hiding, and 
finally came into his own in 1956, when 
Poland’s Gomulka—with Stawar’s help— 
managed to gain a measure of independ- 
ence from Moscow. 

Last spring Stawar suddenly left Po- 
land for Paris, ostensibly for medical 
treatment, but actually, as a friend later 
put it, “to publish the truth as he saw 
it.’ For five months, while dying of can- 
cer, he wrote and rewrote the manuscript 
that embodied this truth. Before he died, 
he turned his work over to Kultura, a 
magazine issued by Polish exiles in Paris. 
By last week, Stawar’s Last Writings 
had been published by Kultura in a spe- 
cial issue—and smuggled into Poland.* 
It proved to be the most devastating 
indictment of the Communist system 
since Milovan Djilas’ The New Class. 

Wrote Stawar: “It is a myth that 
Khrushchev has put an end to Stalinism. 
The fatal flaw in the Soviet government 
is its principle of Caesarism. Only the 
Party is capable of remedying these de- 
fects and effecting reform, which is nec- 
essary for its survival. Because such re- 
forms would limit the absolute monopoly 
of power necessary for the Party, it 
dares not make them. This concept of 
Caesarism, created and perfected by Sta- 
lin, is unchanged despite personal attacks 
against Stalin made by Khrushchev. 

“Even the most timid criticism made 
today in the Soviet Union is smothered. 
Thus, the Soviet Union is condemned to 
live under the belief in the myth of a 
chief [Khrushchev] who maintains him- 
self by an endless series of relentless 
propaganda actions and | scientific] suc- 
cess. Only the successes are admitted; it 
is necessary to lie about the failures. 

“There is no doubt that Bolshevism 
contains the seeds of insanity. Even minor 
differences of program breed treasonous 
denunciations. Those who have witnessed 
such internal feuds and purges say that 
they take place in a mental state of 
hate-filled asphyxiation, followed by a 
slow return to consciousness.” 


"We Want God" 


In the continuing battle between the 
Communist government and the Roman 
Catholic Church of Poland, flinty ideolog- 
ical engagement is the rule, but violence 
is not uncommon. Site of the latest clash 
is Torun, 110 miles from Warsaw, where 
Communist authorities tried to requisi- 


* At his death last August, the Polish regime 
flew Stawar’s ashes to Warsaw. Newspapers 
extolled him; a literary prize was named in 
his honor, But with the clandestine appearance 
of his Last Writings, Stawar's name and mem- 
ory all but disappeared, Even the flowers that 
were to have decorated his grave until the 
first frost were hastily removed. 
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“Saltonal Accounting Machines return 200% 
on our investment!”’ 


— HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Culver City, Colif 





“Our National System enables us to auto ‘“‘We are also pleased to report that the 


efficiency of our inventory control depart- 
ment has been increased, records are cur- 


matically prepare media for data process- 
ing simultaneously with the posting of 
our inventory records. The cost improve 


ment factors associated with this system 


rent and accurate, and inventory vari- 
ances have practically vanished.” 


have given us a truly economical inven- 
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tory control operation. L che 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE GAR-2 
AIR-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILE 

Slightly over six-feet long and six-inches 
this sleek 


matically launched and unerringly streaks 


in diameter, “bird” is auto- 


to o bomber kill. Unlike the other models 
which employed radar as a target-seek- 
ing device, the GAR-2 uses infra-red de- 
tection to home-in on a target. Just re- 
cently the USAF announced that the Super 
Falcon GAR-3—more deadly than its 
predecessors—is in production at Hughes’ 
Tucson Plant. 


Walional 








THE IVMEIIORY OF COMMUNICATION 


The memory of communication can be as wistfully brief as that of a three-months-old puppy—or as 

profitably long as the perpetual-recall celis of an electronic computer. And the difference, more often than not, 
is in the paper that carries your communication. @ Look critically and you'll find two addresses on every 
business communication. One was put there by the sender. The other, inherent in the appearance of the 
piece, automatically routes it directly to desk-top or wastebasket. @© Nekoosa Papers are desk-top 

papers. They contribute heavily to memorable, person-to-person communication... another way 


of saying profitable communication. @ Your printer knows this. Ask and he will tell you. 
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tion part of the Redemptorist monastery 
only to be angry 
shouting “We Want God! 

Not long ago. Poland's 
dinal Wyszynski ordered priests to ignore 
barring them from 
instruction. The 
ment so far has failed to press its order 
ind even Communist Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka resigned 
church-state affairs. Said he recently 


stopped by an crowd 


doughty Car- 
order 


government 
giving religious 


govern- 


about 
Re- 


is firmly anchored in a great part 


sounds almost 
ligion 
of the population. It is difficult to say 
how long religious beliefs will maintain 
themselves in Poland. Some think for dec- 
ades 


maybe even longer. 


RED CHINA 
In the Jungle with Monty & Mao 


Some of the worst nonsense ever spoken 
about Red China is being spread by a man 
who 1 audience because of 
Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, 73. On 
British TV and in the 
Monty was bubbling with excitement 
about his September tour of Red China. 
In the Sunday Times, he reported that he 
could find “no evidence” that the Chinese 
people were becoming tired or disillu- 
sioned. In the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary, Monty reported 
Talk of large-scale famine. of grim want, 
of apathy. of a restless nation, is nonsense 
maybe even dangerous. 


commands 





his title and past record 


press last week 


Monty saw no loss of confidence in 
Red China’s leaders, who were all grand 
chaps. Red Boss Mao Tse-tung took 
Monty swimming in the Yangtze River 


(surrounded by 60 nervous lifeguards). 
Mao’s heir apparent. Liu Shao-chi 
icy demeanor frightens even his colleagues 


whose 





struck Monty as “a thinker, an intellec- 
tual tough Foreign Minister Chen Yi 
was “a most genial and pleasant person 


and Chou 
En-lai possessed “a first-class brain. 

On the BBC TV show Panorama, Monty 
burbled that Mao Tse-tung had liberated 
millions of people from misery and humili 


and has a great sense of humor 








Lorp Montcomery & Boss Mao 
Bi bblina wit nser 
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GENERAL TAYLOR & PRESIDENT Diem 


Playing ccer W 
ation. “He's a very sincere man. When 
you look at him you have a feeling of 
sincerity a very fine, strong face. He's 


the sort of man I'd go in the jungle with. 

What about Red Chinese brutality in 
Tibet and the suppression of the Buddhist 
religion? “I could have asked.” conceded 
Monty, “but I didn’t want to. I'm very 
friendly with Mao Tse-tung. and I didn't 
want to irritate him in any way. | wanted 


to find out what was going on in China. 
What was going on in Tibet to me was 
unimportant at the moment. Not only 


does Monty want Red China in the U.N. 
he is all for handing over Formosa to the 
Communists. But what about the 
lion Formosans—shouldn’t they have some 
the matter? Monty's answer I 
delve very deeply into that 
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scored the urgency of their mission by 
innouncing a state of national emergency 
dmitting that his country is engaged it 
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ese took to the streets 
death. In comfortable Saigon 
onstration marked the first 

which the populace had seemed genuinely 
aroused by the war. 

Toward Winning. With his eleven-man 
staff, Maxwell Taylor plunged into an in 
tensive round of sessions with U.S. politi 
cal and military experts, South Vietnamese 
leaders and President Diem. For all the 
complexity of South Viet Nam’s military 
Taylor 
emphasized from the start that he was not 
in Saigon to formulate long-range plans 


economic and political problems 


If South Viet Nam can be saved, U.S. help 
must be effective and immediate. 
With heavy reinforcements from North 


Viet Nam, the Communist Viet Cong has 
doubled its strength (to some 20,000 hand 
effectiveness over the past six months, Is 
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impressive speedup in the flow of U.S 
supplies. for example, Saigon rehouse 
are stacked with deteriorating carbines 
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seem to reach the Viet Cong in quantity. 
Among military measures, short of full- 
scale intervention, the U.S. could profit- 
ably assign more advisory and support 
units to Diem, send in a flock of heli- 
copters to give the army mobility, pro- 
vide jet transports to ease the supply 
problem. Since much of the fighting takes 
place in the south’s network of waterways, 
the Vietnamese would have a major ad- 
vantage over the enemy if they had the 
amphibious equipment to move them fast 
and in force. Pentagon experts have long 
argued that the U.S. should also send 
in pilots, ground crews and logistics spe- 
cialists in numbers that would not risk 
large-scale intervention by the Chinese 
Communists but would help the Vietnam- 
ese—and would gain the U.S. invaluable 
experience of guerrilla warfare. 
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U.S. AMBASSADOR MACOMBER 


Royal Jordanian Army's British-trained 
pipe band tootled The Campbells are 
Comin’, swarthy-faced men in Arab head- 
dress surged forward to kiss the King’s 
hand. and happy crowds swarmed around 
Ambassador Macomber crying in their 
best English. “Hello you, hi, hi!” The 
U.S. contributed a_ relatively modest 
$7.500.ccc to the project. showing that 
even limited aid can be successful if given 
at the right time and the right place. 


TURKEY 
Setback for Gursel 


The Turkish election campaign was 
conducted in the shadow of the gallows. 
Hardly any of the candidates mentioned 
it, but everyone recalled the execution of 
ex-Premier Adnan Menderes and two 





East Guor CANAL 


Burned, bombed, cheered. 


JORDAN 
Water & Good Will 


Just for a change, a U.S. ambassador 
abroad was being cheered. 

In 1956, anti-Western mobs in Amman 
menaced the U.S. embassy; other mobs 
bombed and burned USIS buildings. But 
last week, as scholarly looking Ambassa- 
dor William B. Macomber Jr., 40, mo- 
tored along the Jordan valley, the crowds 
applauded. Macomber was on his way to 
opening ceremonies of the new East Ghor 
Canal, a U.S.-backed project that will 
bring badly needed irrigation waters from 
a River Jordan tributary, the Yarmuk. to 
the parched Jordan valley. Direct ben- 
eficiaries will be 3.800 needy farmers and 
their families. 

King Hussein himself helicoptered to 
the ceremony. He snipped the tape and 
engineers turned taps to fill the first, 22- 
mile-long section of the canal (the rest 
of its so-mile length is scheduled to open 
next year). As the waters rushed in, the 
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members of his government by General 
Gursel’s military junta. Despite occasion- 
al arrests in the campaign weeks, the vot- 
ing itself was calm and clean. Result: a 
sharp rebuff to the junta and the 17- 
month-old revolution. 

Ex-President Ismet Inonu’s Republican 
People’s Party, though favored by Gursel 
and most of the generals, won narrowly 
in the 45o-seat National Assembly, but 
lost 2 to 1 in the race for 150 seats in the 
Senate. Biggest gains were scored by the 
newly formed Justice Party, which made 
a strong bid for Menderes supporters. 
The dead man, said the Istanbul news- 
paper Dunya, “mounted his white horse 
and toured the country from one end to 
the other.” 

Since no one party won a decisive ma- 
jority, Gursel moved quickly in the politi- 
cal vacuum, announced his candidacy for 
the presidency of the Second Turkish Re- 
public (the President is chosen by the 
newly elected Parliament), Gursel urged 
a national coalition of the four parties 








that contested the election, but the sta- 
bility of such a combination, unprecedent- 
ed in Turkish politics. was doubtful, The 
Justice Party, the Republican's chief 
rival, was anxious to remain an opposition 
group. Leaders of the New Turkey Party 
had split with Menderes & Co. even be- 
fore the coup. And the small, reactionary 
Republican Peasant and Nation Party 
has been feuding with other factions for 
a decade. 

If the coalition experiment works, Tur- 
key would be well on the road toward 
political progress. If not, another army 
takeover would surprise no one. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


“How Far We've Come" 


It was a nippy day for swimming but 
even less auspicious for the cause of white 
supremacy in Southern Rhodesia. Into 
Salisbury's Central Baths marched a group 
of whites, blacks and Asians, deliberately 
stripped down to bathing attire, and eased 
themselves into the chilly waters of the 
traditionally all-white pool. Indignant 
apartheiders jeered, brandished placards 
and taunted them (“You're dirtying the 
water”). One white youth capped it all by 
shoving the fully clothed white leader of 
the swim-ins, University College of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland Lecturer Dr. Terence 
Ranger. into the water. Nonetheless, Rang- 
er and his followers had made their pro- 
test against segregated pools. 

The incident led to court, where anti- 
apartheid forces pushed a test case to 
see whether non-whites could be legally 
barred from pools. The High Court in 
Salisbury found against such segregation, 
and white-wigged Chief Justice Sir Hugh 
Beadle cited U.S. Supreme Court desegre- 
gation rulings. “These decisions are not 
binding on me,” he said. “But they are of 
persuasive force.” 

White supremacists last week  an- 
nounced intent to appeal to the Federal 
Supreme Court, but the jolt of the lower 
court’s ruling was scarcely softened. The 
Bulawayo Chronicle recalled bygone days 
when blacks in the territory were not even 
permitted to use the sidewalks and com- 
mented, “How far we've come in Southern 
Rhodesia.” In fact, some progress, though 
halting. has been made. Among the more 
notable milestones: 

Black participation (15 seats) for the 
first time in Southern Rhodesia’s history, 
in an enlarged (65-member) parliament 
under the new proposed constitution. 

Removal last month of racial bars in 
movie houses. 

Abolition last year of laws obliging 
blacks to carry special passes without 
which they could not travel or apply for 
jobs. 

Above all, Southern Rhodesia’s govern- 
ment is showing signs of bending before 
the suasion of a largely antiracist world. 
Rising at the annual conference of his 
powerful United Federal Party, Prime 
Minister Sir Edgar Whitehead announced 
that if his party wins the election next 
year, his government will ban racial dis- 
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to the 








cious spiral of provocation and retaliation. 
In late August, F.L.N. terrorists in France 
launched a wave of attacks on pro-French 
Moslems and French police that in seven 
weeks killed eleven cops and gs Algerians. 
As a the government 
clamped a 7 p.m. curfew on the Algerian 
where F.L.N. 
\lgerians also were “strongly advised” to 
be off the streets by 
found that with 
bulletproof vests and three-foot staves for 
patrol duty. wasted no time repeating the 
advice to those who ignored the curfew. 
Algerians, who 
same civil rights as Frenchmen, protested 
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WEST GERMANY 
Not till '63 


With patience, stubbornness and _politi- 
cal cunning. West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, 85. has for years avoid- 
ed being pinned down on the fascinating 
question of when he will retire. Heirs ap- 
parent have aged while waiting in vain for 
{ite to step down. Last week he was 
finally forced to commit himself. In order 
to form a coalition government between 
his Christian Democratic Union and Erich 
Mende's Free Democratic Party. Adenauer 
reportedly had to promise a written guar- 
intee that he will 





resign the chancellor- 





U.S. MANEUVERS IN BERLIN'S GRUNEWALD 
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hat they were subjected to a form of 
tpartheid as virulent as South Africa's 
ind seizing on that mood. the F.L.N. 
organized the protest marches that ended 
in last week's bloody battles. 


Secession Ahead? lor France, the im- 
nediate problem was what to do with the 
Algerians. As a 
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nk. I-would ha ‘cea 
ship. His distant deadline: summer 1963. 
The Free Democrats. who scored heavy 
ily against Adenauer’s C.D.U. in West 
Germanys recent elections. were in a 
trong bargaining position. Under pro- 
posed deal with the C.D.U.. the F.D.P. 
vill get five of 18 ministries in the new 
government. The five: Finance. Trans 
portation, Federal Assets (involving na 
tionalized property) and two newly cre 
ited ministries, European Affairs (which 
will presumably take over direction of 
Common Market matters from the For 
eign Ministry) and Scientific Research. 
The Free Democrats will also provide 

e No. men in the Defense. Foreign 
ind other key ministries. No F.D.P. 
member, however, poses a serious threat 
to Adenauer’s most likely successor, Eco 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard, But all 
the government's major domestic and for 






elgn-policy decisions will have to be 
cleared in advance through a “coalition 
committee. At week's end. the F.D.P. 
voted to accept the deal on one added 
condition that the C.D.U. will consider 


this week. The condition: that Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano be re- 
placed, because the F.D.P. thinks he 


would not take a hard enough line in any 
East-West negotiations over Berlin. 





BERLIN 
Ever Ready 


Smoothly and quickly, Technical 
geant John H. Simpson of East St. Louis 
Ill.. swung the go-mm. gun barrel of his 
M-48 Patton tank down a sandy lane in 
West Berlin's 15-sq.-mi. Grunewald For- 
est, aimed at a dark green box 920 yards 
vway. “If that was a Russian tank.” he 
yelled. “I would have had him with one 
round before he backed into the bushes.’ 

Simpson and 3.000 other U.S. soldiers 
last week were taking part in one of the 
I maneuvers ever staged in the 
cramped confines of West Berlin. Dubbed 
‘Ever Ready II.” the three-day exercises 
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employed the new M-14 automatic rifle 
ind the M-60 machine guns in Berlin 
for the first time. along with artillery 
armored amphibious personnel carriers 


and helicopters that rained psychological 
warfare Lay down your arms. 
Live to see your home again”). 

The “Blue” attacking force of the 3rd 
Battle Group of the 6th Infantry Division 
scored in a sneak amphibious attack on 
the defending “Reds” of the 2nd Battle 
Group when they maneuvered three miles 
up the Havel River, hit the Reds 
the rear. Next dav. the Reds 
attacked with a massive firecracker bar 
rage simulating an air and artillery offen 
Lucius D. 
resentative 
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sive witnessed by General 
Clay. President Kennedy's rey 
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maneuver. Everyone took it seriously.” 


Evervone also knew that the soundness 











ind competence of 30.000 Allied troops 
could not be enough to defeat a full-scale 
Russian offensive against Berlin. But the 
exercises helped boost West Berlin's mo 
rale and demonstrated that the city will 


not be easy picking for an invader. Said 


U.S. Commandant Major General Albert 
Watson: “We are strong enough to force 
the other side to go all out. That means 


that taking West Berlin would not onlv be 
very costly 
be limited 
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GUARANTEED 10 GO THRU ICE, MUD OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 


ear 


UNMATCHED FOR WHINE-FREE, DRY PAVEMENT MILEAGE, TOO! 


PULLING ... 
CLEANING 
miles of dry-pavement 
them all with Firestone 
Country tires. They're 
Rubber-X, 


rubber ever used in Firestone tires, and 


NON-SKID... SELF- 
ACTION, plus extra 
driving! Get 
Town and 
with 
longest-wearing 


made 
Firestone 
Firestone safety-fortified cord. Tube- 
less or tubed, all-black or white side- 
walls for all U.S. 
specially -tested 


and imported cars. 
Tires are and proved 
under all winter-driving hazards ... and 
guaranteed to go through ice, mud or 


snow or your Firestone Dealer or Store 


refunds your towing charge! Ask, too, 
about the new road hazard guarantee 
of 18 months on every Firestone Town 
and Country tire! 


18-MONTH ROAD HAZARD GUARANTEE 


1. Against defects in workmanship and 
materials for the life of the original tread, 
2. Against normal road hazards (except 
repairable punctures) encountered in every 
day passenger car use for the number of 
months specified, Under these guarantees 
repairs are made without charge, replace 
ments are pro-rated on tread wear and 
based on list prices current at time of 
adjustment 


READ WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT FIRESTONE TOWN & COUNTRY TIRES! 
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News from Allied Chemical: Caprolan 
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Carpet of TEXTURED CAPROLAN® nylon combines high-fashion beauty, with great 


durability. Makes even beautiful pale pastel colors practical for the home. Why? Because Divisions: 

° iy . R : J . Barrett * General Chemical 
it can’t trap dirt—cleans easily and thoroughly—light colors stay decorator-fresh and bright. lntechationel 
Wears longer, too—eliminates furniture marks—won’t shed, pill, or fuzz. This new nylon, National Aniline * Nitrogen 
created by Allied Chemical, can give any home that “show place” look »="TEXTURED Plastics * Semet-Solvay 


Solvay Process 


; : : In Canada: Allied Chemical 
to help build business and benefit consumers. Perhaps one or more can help your business. Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


For information, write Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


CAPROLAN is one more example of the 3,000 diversified products made by Allied Chemical 








the nylon for beautiful, party-proof carpet 
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Airplane carpet still looks new after 100 washings. This handsome “flying 


carpet” has been scrubbed a hundred times — looks fresh as ever. It's made of 
TEXTURED CAPROLAN, Allied Chemical’s preshaped. continuous-filament nylon fiber. 
Carpet of TEXTURED CAPROLAN defies terrific trafhe in trains as well as planes... 


in motels and hotels ... wherever the dirt comes marching in. 


llied 
hemical Indoor ski slope of moving nylon carpet. Imagine a carpet so beautiful—yet so 


strong you can actually ski on it! This unique carpet proved a sensation at New York’s 
Winter Sports Show. It also proved the durability of Allied’s TEXTURED CAPROLAN 
BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS nylon. Only this new kind of nylon fiber could withstand the bite of ski edges. 














“Let us contemplate our forefathers, and posterity, and 
resolve to maintain the rights be tee athed to us by the 


former, for the sake of the latter.” 
97 Adan 
ar - ge 


AN NOING FATHER 


PEA RIDGE 


The Civil War battle with cowboys, Indians and “Wild Bill” Hickok, too 


The Ozarks, beginning in Arkansas and running 
northeasterly into Missouri, are a wonderful blend 
of scenery, history, and mountain folklore. You'll 
find all three on Pea Ridge Battlefield. The 
scenery is unequalled in any National Military Park. 
The history? Here a Federal victory saved Missouri 
for the Union. And the folklore tells of “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, Wild West cowboys and Indians, and tales 
of valor vou won't believe until a Park historian 
shows you where it all happened. 

“Wild Bill” fought at Pea Ridge as a Union scout, 
shooting from the hip. Choctaw, Chickasaw, Semi- 
nole, Creek and Cherokee Indians went on the war- 
path for the South, their warwhoops matching the 
rebel yells of Texas cowboys enlisted as cavalry men. 


In the little clearing just below the “covered 
wagon’ in our illustration, twenty-two devil-may-care 
Confederate horsemen charged an entire regiment 
of infantry, captured their flag, and chased them into 
the woods. Along Little Sugar Creek, you can walk 
in the original trenches, after one hundred years still 
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CAL HERITAGE 


as deeply etched in our land as the battle is fixed in 
our history. 


Pea Ridge Battlefield in Arkansas is being restored 
by our National Park Service. You'll enjoy being 
there on next May 7 when it will be formally dedi- 
cated. The pomp and ceremony you'll see would 
perhaps seem needless “foofaraw” to the rawboned 
frontiersmen who fought here. But today's .mericans 
will understand, and be qrateful for this timely re- 
minder of our heroic past. And, as old Sam Adams 
hoped, they will more firmly resolve to maintain our 
American heritage in this world of engry dissension. 


FREE CIVIL WAR PtaP. Ask vour Sinclair Dealer about Sinclair's Civil 
War Centennial Map. Shows battle lines of 20 great engagements, 
colorful illustrations of Civil War battles, uniforms and guns. You'll 
treasure it as a collector's item! 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION. Let Sinclair help plan your trip to Pea 


Ridge, or other Civil War battlefields during the Centennial. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.20,N.Y. 


Sinclar A Great Name in Oil 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, ©*T*tr teen BY ATT OF CONGRESS TO 
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THE AMERICAS 
After the Tax Evaders 


Almost every Latin American nation 
agrees that the Alliance for Progress is 
a brilliant idea and the money weleome 
no Latin American nation 
wants the U.S.. as donor, to tell it what to 
do with the money. Addressing the Inter- 
American Press Association in Manhattan 
last week, U.N. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson made it abundantly clear that 
the U.S. intends to see its 
matched by performance and _ progress. 
“Self-help! That is the key to much of 
our common concern said Stevenson. 
If it were lacking, no amount of money 
in outside aid will do much good. 

In no area is reform 
needed, Stevenson indicated, than in tax- 
ition—"reforming tax systems to relieve 
the low- and middle-income groups, and 
ending the tax evasion which costs Latin 
American governments billions of dollars 
every year.” Latin American nations 
themselves are hesitantly beginning to 
recognize the problem. In the first hemi- 
sphere meeting of its kind, 66 tax ex 
perts from every nation (except Cuba 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic) gathered 
in Buenos Aires last week to study ways 
of collecting the hidden harvest. 

A Sometime Thing. The conference 
was financed by the Ford Foundation 
(with a $70,000 grant) and endorsed by 
the U.S.. the Organization of American 
States. the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the 
Inter-American Development Bank. For 
eight days taxmen held seminars. swapped 
ideas, and agreed that paying taxes in 
Latin America is a sometime thing. 

Despite its productive economy, Mex- 
ico is hampered by one of the world’s 
most decrepit tax systems, gets only 33% 
of its total government revenue from 
direct taxes v. 50°% for Britain, 70.1% 
for the U.S. In Mexico, income from real 
property is tax-exempt; stockholders are 
not required to register stock by name, 
thereby making it easy to evade the 
comparatively low 15¢¢ tax on dividends, 
Guatemala and Paraguay, both sorely in 
need of development funds. have no in- 
come taxes, although Guatemalan Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes is trying 
to push one through Congress. Colombia 
does not tax capital gains. While the U.S. 
levies a maximum income tax of gI% on 
top-bracket citizens, maximum taxes on 
Latin Americans average 40°; . 

A Studied Art. Even then. the govern- 
ment gets only a fraction of them. Duck- 
ing taxes is an honored institution and a 
studied art. In some countries. less than 
half the qualitied taxpayers even file a 
return, Many 


but almost 





money 





more sorely 





self-employed professional 
men keep no records of income: business 
men often keep two sets of books. Bra 
zilian tax experts estimate that Rio de 
Janeiro’s merchants cheated the 
government out of $1.9 million last year. 
Out in the country. big landholders drive 


tlone 
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off revenooers at gunpoint. never pay 
a cruzeiro. According to the taxmen in 
Buenos Aires last week. if all Latin Amer- 
icans should start paying taxes scrupu- 
lously, their governments would rake in 
another $3 billion each year. 

To make up for income taxes, govern 
ments rely heavily on export-import du- 
ties, indirect taxes levied on the manu- 
facture of goods and excise taxes slapped 
on top of that. The result. in many cases 
is a hodgepodge of taxes and tariffs that 
often discourages industry and _ holds 
down consumption. 


Before heading home. the delegates 


heard a number of suggestions for reform 
ing their tax systems—and a parting word 





THE NEW YORK Time 


U.N. AMBASSADOR STEVENSON 
Help yourself. 


of warning from the conference director 
Economist William Sprague Barnes of 
Harvard; “Countries that do not improve 
won't be eligible for further aid under 
the Alliance for Progress.” 


Declaration of War 

Members of the Inter-American Press 
Association: 

WE ARE AT WAR! 


j, 


It is a war for survival of the freedoms 


of the people of the Americas! 

Let no one belittle this after what has 
happened in Cuba, and after evidence of 
what the government of Cuba is trying to 
do throughout Latin America. 

In such dramatic fashion. the IL.A.P.A.'s 
Freedom of the Press Committee last 
week began its report to the assoc iation’s 
annual convention. Meeting in Manhat 





tan, 250 delegates from across the hem 
isphere examined complaints of violation 
of press freedom. nation by nation. The 
newsmen found faint stirrings of editorial 
liberty in the Dominican Republic follow 


ing the assassination of Dictator ael 





Leonidas Trujillo. They noted the arrest 
and brief jailing of Trte’s Chile Corres- 





pondent Mario Planet for two stories 
Time, June 23. Aug. 25) deemed dis- 


turbing to Chile's tranquillity. Cuba 
Paraguay and Haiti were listed as “coun- 
tries where there is no freedom of the 
press’ —but the most alarming of these 
was clearly Cuba. 

Detailing the Plans. “Today in the 
island, there is not the slightest resem- 
blance to free thought or expression in 
the press. radio and television.” said the 
1.A.P.A. report. and went on to condemn 
Castro’s attempts to subvert the free 
press of other nations. At this point, the 
New York Times, whose Cuban policy is 
strongly influenced by Editorial Board 
Member Herbert Matthews, Castro’s most 
apologist, accused the 
“driven from journalism 





powerful US: 

L.A.P.A. of being 
into politics as it did its best to bring 
about the downfall of the Castro govern- 
ment Jules Dubois, chairman ot 
the I.A.P.A. Press Freedom committee 
reminded Matthews that the I.A.P.A. had 
fought equally hard against Dictator Juan 
Peron of Argentina Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez of Venezuela, and Fulgencio Ba- 
tista of Cuba. Matthews appeared before 
the convention in an attempt to explain 
himself. “We are not supporting | Castro 

we are opposing him.” said Matthews. 
‘We have a different concept of the his- 
toric phenomenon taking place in Cuba 
than most of vou have.’ 

Preferring to stick to its own concept 
the ILA.P.A. convention voted unanimous 
ly to condemn the “conspiracy directed 
by Cuba to subvert and lead to the sei 
zure of the press of the Americas by the 
Communists.’ and asked the 21-nation 
Organization of American States “to 
adopt all corrective measures in its char 
ter.” The I.A.P.A. elected as its new 
president Andrew Heiskell, board chair- 
man of Time Inc. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Clock with Hands 


Time may be drawing short for the 
Trujillo clan. still clinging grimly to the 
Dominican Republic. For five days last 
week. uncontrolled riots swept the island 
fief now commanded by the dictator's son 
and heir, Ramfis Trujillo Jr. Mobs of stu 
dents swarmed off the university campus 
in Ciudad Trujillo, smashing statues of 
the dead tyrant and shouting “Viva la 
revolucion!” One rampaging band of 400 
students and sympathizers proclaimed a 
four-block stretch of downtown Ciudad 
Trujillo as “free territory.” defended it 
with rocks and cast iron 
covers until 100 police drove them out 
with tear gas and Tommy-gun_ bursts. 
Week's toll: four dead. scores injured. At 
the height of the disorders, Washington 
confirmed that two brothers of the slain 
dictator. Héctor and José Arismendi Tru- 
jillo. had been granted U.S, transit visas 
for use on their way to somewhere else. 


water-meter 
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NOW YOU CAN 
+,—,, AND + 
ELECTRICALLY 





FOR ONLY 129% 





Imagine. A completely automatic electric 
adding machine—for just $129.50. (Amer- 
ican-made, too.) Atthis price, Smith-Corona 
makes it easier to buy an electric adding 
machine than rent one! And you get the 
features of the biggest, most expensive 
machines: 1. Up to 9-column capacity to 
add, subtract, multiply and divide. 2. Auto- 
matic addition and subtraction with one- 
entry multiplication. 3. ‘‘ Feather-touch"” 
action and electric control keys. 4. Trans- 
parent tear-off bar, plus 9-foot cord and 
skid-proof bottom. 5. Quick, quiet operation 
at speeds of almost 3 cycles per second. 
6. And service available from over 300 
SCM factory service locations and more 
than 4,000 dealers! 

See the complete Smith-Corona line at 
your dealer's. Or mail this coupon for a 
free demonstration: 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This handsome, durable carry- 
ing case—regularly $20—is yours 
for only $5.95 with your new 
Smith-Corona adding machine 
Offer good for limited time only, 
so see your Smith-Corona 
Dealer today! 











! T-0 1 
| Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc | 
| 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y | 
© At no obligation, | would like a demon 
| stration of the Smith-Corona Marchant | 
l electric adding machine | 
| © Please send me literature on Smith | 
| Corona electric adding machines | 
| Name. | 
| Title. | 
| Company. | 
| Address | 
{oy Zone___State 
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SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Dazzling Athina Livanos, 31, daughter 
of one of the world’s richest maritime 
magnates (Stavros Livanos) and ex-wife 
well-keeled competitor (Aristotle 
prepared to sail under a new 
flag: the banner of Britain’s hallowed 
House of Marlborough, After divorcing 
Onassis and taking custody of their two 
children last year. Tina was badly injured 
in a skiing accident at St. Moritz and 
convalesced in Oxfordshire. where she 
enjoyed the solicitous attentions of the 
Marquess of Blandford, 35. coltish, polo- 
playing heir to the roth Duke of Marl- 
borough and cousin to Sir Winston 
Churchill. Last week, claiming what ap- 
parently is an ex-husband’s privilege in 
the Riviera set, Onassis leaked the news 
that Tina and “Sonny” Blandford, him- 
self a veteran of a previous marriage. 
would be wed in Paris within a few days. 

As he crawled his way through his 
eleventh month, the White House released 
some vital statistics on its least conspic- 
uous inhabitant, John F. Kennedy Jr. 
Weighing in at a “very healthy” 23 Ibs., 
John Jr. was already standing up, states- 


of a 
Onassis } 


manlike, in his crib, and had cut seven 
teeth (four uppers). His disposition 
beamed Mother's press aide, Pamela 


Turnure, was “wonderful’—though a bit 
too vegetablelike to suit the tempestuous 
tastes of Sister Caroline. 

At London's Royal Ballet School, pur- 
suing her dream of becoming a ballerina 
was Geraldine Chaplin, 17. eldest daugh- 
ter of Comedian Charlie and his fourth 
wife, Oona O'Neill. A month and a half 
of the Royal Ballet's rigorous training 
had presumably not yet readied the Chap- 





PARIMAGE 


GERALDINE CHAPLIN 
Ready for Degas. 





DALMAS—PIK 


ATHINA LIvANos 
Up to Marlborough. 


lin family’s latest gift to the stage for 
Covent Garden. But with her combina- 
tion of her father’s elan and her moth- 
er’s exotic beauty, Geraldine was decid- 
edly ready for Degas. 


“Believe me.” said Dwight Eisenhower 
just before he left the White House, “I'm 
going to be heard from.’” Last week, true 
to his word, Ike hit the hustings for Re- 
publican Gubernatorial Candidate James 
Mitchell in New Jersey, unburdened him- 
self on the problems of U.S. Government 
at a pair of flossy Manhattan functions. 
(One Eisenhower reflection: “The effect 
ot pressure groups the pressure groups ol 
labor and the agricultural community . . 
is the enemy of really intelligent attacks 
on our problems.” ) And when Republican 
National Chairman William Miller opined 
that Ike, not Nixon, was titular leader of 
the Republican Party, the old 
plumped for Nixon, but added: “If some- 
body else thinks something else, I'm not 
going to fight it.” 


Thanks to a ruling by Supreme Court 
Justice William Douglas, Mobster Mickey 
Cohen, so, serving a 15-year sentence for 
income tax evasion, became the first man 
in memory to leave Alcatraz on_ bail 
($100,000). After seeking to wash away 
the taint of his 82-day imprisonment with 
five successive hot baths, the longtime 
West Coast gambling czar flew home to 
his Carousel ice cream parlor in suburban 
Los Angeles and, as a pair of conspicuous- 
ly inconspicuous plainclothesmen crunched 
cones at the counter, proceeded to stake 
out the future. Top items on the agenda: 
a call on his aging mother, a thank-you 
note to Justice Douglas, and a reunion 


soldier 
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Presenting 





‘ustom Royal 
Cus ONL LLOYAE...the suit that satisfies your urge for luxury 
Masterfully tailored, distinctively styled, luxurious to your touch and eye 
..this is Custom Royal. And this is why it has won world-wide acclaim since 
its award-winning introduction at the Brussels World’s Fair. Available in 
new patterns and fabrics loomed exclusively for ‘Botany’ 500 from the finest 
imported yarns. Also see superb Custom Royal sport coats and outercoats 


. 
at your ‘Botany’ 500 dealer. All this luxury at an unluxurious $79.50 


‘BOTAN Y’ 500° taitorea by DAROFE 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL... it dentifies ai! Custom Royal clothing 
A any’ 500 dealer or ¥ e H. DAROFF & SONS, IN 1300 Walnut St, Philadeiphia 3, Pa A DIVISION OF BOTANY INDUSTRIES. 
AMERICA TO SUIT THE AMERICAN TASTE Sanitized® for hygie ’ Siig " Wost 
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Chemistry on the Move to the Future 


Monsanto 


MONSANTO RESEARCH... 
OS-45® IV... just one of the many outstand- 
ing advances in which Monsanto research 
plays a vital role. Here are a few more: 


Jamming enemy radar: Now 
guarding our cities, planes, ships —super- 
secret “black boxes”’—electronic counter- 
measures that jam hostile radar with wild, 
confusing flashes. Packed with hot-glow- 
ing tubes, this high-energy circuitry is 
cooled by Monsanto Coolanols . . . spe- 
cially developed dielectric fluids with an 
operating liquid range of over 500° F, 


Chemically-made “‘oil” for jet 
engines: Monsanto is developing new 
jet engine lubricant base stocks that will 
resist heat breakdown for hundreds of 
hours under extremely high continuous 
bulk oil temperatures. These new 
Monsanto synthetic lubricants are being 
developed to exceed any previous syn- 
thetic “oil” in ability to withstand heat. 


Hydraulic fluid for space 
vehicles: Orbital capsules such as the 
Dynosoar, designed to explore space in 
the near future, require hydraulic fluids 
that work reliably at temperatures up to 
1000°F. Monsanto has under develop- 
ment such a fluid — based on polypheny! 
ethers. The fluid will not boil or break 
down under temperatures that melt glass 
...yel remains free-flowing at room tem- 
perature. It will function reliably at tem- 
peratures 700° higher than ordinary 
hydraulic fluids. 


Coolanol; T.M., Monsanto Chemical Co. 
You are invited 
to work with 
Monsanto on 
your material 
needs in any 
of these fields 
of technology. ° 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 66, Missouri 


Monsanto 
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with his showgirl friend, Sandy Hagen, 
22. Insisted Mickey, for all the world 
as though he had beaten the rap: “I'm 
going to marry her as soon as I get 
court permission. . 
. 2 e 

While their lawyers squabbled over who 
should be supporting whom after their 
pending divorce. Songstress Rosemary 
Clooney (who said she earned only $55.- 
ooo last vear while her husband was mak- 
ing four times as much) granted 
$1.s00-a-month interim alimony from Ac- 
tor-Director José Ferrer and custody of 
their five children. Any chance of a re- 
prieve for their eight-year. showcase mar- 


was 


riage? “I hope so.” said Ferrer. Corrected 
Rosie: “Not at this time. 
In a nuptial marathon that blended 


Hamtramck zest with Grosse Pointe cater- 
ing. Barbara Hoffa, 23. green-eyed daugh- 
ter of Teamster Boss Jimmy. married 
Robert Crancer, 24. son of St. Louis’ 


world of guilt and angina: “There's no 
reason a man should not be active until 
he’s 1c0. You don't need tranquilizers if 
you get enough exercise.” 

“I know people will think of it as a 
publicity gimmick.” huffed Hollywood 
Producer Otto Preminger, “but it is noth- 
ing of the sort.” With that, he announced 
the hiring of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King to play the hastily written-in part 
of a Negro Senator from Georgia in -ld- 
Consent. Dazzled at first by 
Preminger’s pious pronouncements about 

showing the world that something of this 
kind could happen in the United States,” 
Integration Crusader King finally saw the 
cynical back-lighting. hastily aborted his 
Hollywood career. 


vise and 


France's splintery. spunky Major Gen 
eral Jacques Massu, 53. whose sacking 
for insubordination sent Algeria’s French 
settlers to the barricades for a bloody 





Jimmy Horra, Son-1n-Law & DAUGHTER 
A blend of Hamtramck and Grosse Pointe. 


Valley Steel Products Co. President Lester 
\. Crancer. After a Methodist ceremony, 
Mother Josephine Poszywak Hoffa called 
the shots according to the traditions of 
her Polish Beginning with a 
2 p.m. wedding breakfast—filet mignon 
and champagne for 300 at Detroit's Latin 
Quarter—the festivities continued with a 
6 p.m. reception at which 750 guests 
danced to the music of a polka band and 
gorged on such delicacies as ki Ibasa (sau- 
sage) and sweet-and-sour sauerkraut. To- 
ward midnight, as per Polish custom. Bar 
bara Hoffa finally removed her veil and 
departed on her honeymoon, leaving Jim- 
my with only the $27,000 tab. 

° . . . . 

“If President Eisenhower hadn't played 
golf,” Boston Cardiologist Paul Dudley 
White once remarked of his most pub- 
licized patient, “he might have had his 
heart attack 20 years earlier.” Last week, 
still practicing what he prescribes. the 
wiry Dr, White. 75. led 69 other Mas 
sachusetts bicycle buffs on a 16-mile spin 
through Amherst and South Hadley. 
Though his wife Ina, 59. fell out after 
eight miles with a defective bike. White 
himself finished his health-on-wheels grind 
still breathing easy, reassuringly told a 


ancestors. 





week in January 1960. finally won his 
way back to favor with his old Free 
French confrere Charles de Gaulle. After 
keeping Massu on inactive duty for 18 
months, De Gaulle relented, gave him the 
plum post of the military governorship 
of Metz. As he took his first ceremonial 
salute last week, the hard-nosed “Father 
of the Paratroopers symbolically wore a 
gold-leafed kepi instead of the fire-brand- 
red paratroop beret, assured newsmen: “I 
am a soldier and nothing but a soldier. I 
was forced to indulge in politics in Algeria 
because 1 was given political powers by 
the government. All that’s over now. 
 » -& 

From the late British Satirist Rose 
(The Towers of Trebizond) Macaulay's 
1950-32 correspondence with a Boston 
priest, newly published in London this 
week as Letters to a Friend, came a 
neo-Victorian critique of fellow Novelist 
Graham Greene: “What a mess his mind 
must be—nothing in it, scarcely, but re- 
ligion and sex, and these all mixed up 
together. Religious adultery; as someone 


a” 


said about it, he didn’t mind cither in 
a book alone, but didn’t like the mixture 
. I think he needs. a fresh outlook 


altogether.’ 
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Now a vital part of national defense— 
Monsanto OS-45® 1V—hydraulic fluid 
that guides, turns, maneuvers tactical 
missiles. Chemically created to with- 
stand the fierce heat of high-tempera- 
ture propulsion and supersonic air 


Monsanto 








friction, OS-45® IV significantly ad- 
vances reliability of missile flight. An- 
other example of how Monsanto moves 
ahead on many fronts to serve you. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Almost two million Dauphines ago, in 1956, we 
introduced the first Dauphine. This month our 
1962 Dauphine goes on sale. And although there 
have been a few changes in the 1962 model, the 
changes are strictly European Plan: Change a 
thing to make it better; but don’t change just to 
make it look different. (So we don't spend millions 
re-tooling but pass the saving on to you with prices 
now about $200 less than last January.) 

Take our 1962 Dauphine Deluxe. Appears to be 
practically unchanged. Yet it does have some im- 
portant improvements. For one, the Dauphine 
Deluxe has all-new, all-vinyl interiors, more 
comfortable foam-rubber seats, new dip-paint 
exteriors. Another change? Synchronized first 
gear. This lets you shift into first without stop- 





ping; better in heavy traffic than former Dauphines. 

But when you stop to think about it, how are you 
going to change things like: up to 40 mpg gas 
economy, 4 doors for easy in and out, and an 
engine designed to be practically ageless? And 
looks—well, we conscientiously work at keeping 
our lilies giltless. 

Finally, because we like to give you your money's 
worth, we warrant every 1962 Renault car (the 
Dauphine, the Dauphine Deluxe, the more power- 
ful Dauphine Gordini, and the Caravelle converti- 
ble) for 12 months or 12,000 miles. If our Gallic 
common sense is the sort that appeals to you, 
come take a look at our new-ish cars. Chances 
are that they will appeal to you, too. So will the 
suggested P.O.E. prices—starting from $1395 


RENAULT 
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Backward from Decadence 


rhroughout his remarkably productive 
career, Dmitry Shostakovich has pro 
duced two entirely different kinds of mu 
sic: “decadent, bourgeois. neurotic’ works 
that stand in the first rank of contempo 
rary composition, and ideologically pure 
democratic works that stand 
nowhere at all. Ever since 1948, when he 





ilmost 
was chastised by the Central Committee 
of the Communist party for “decadence 

Shostakovich’s ideology has been improv- 
ing and his music generally 
worse. Last week. disheveled and stoop 
shouldered at 55, he made his way to the 
stage of the Moscow Conservatory to ac- 
knowledge the applause for his Twel/th 
numerical milestone that 





getting 








Symphony, a 
few composers, living or dead, have ap- 
proached.* Unhappily, ideology once again 
seemed to have triumphed over ideas. 
Never a Doubt. Shostakovich com- 
posed the Twelfth this past spring and 
summer in his dacha outside Moscow. He 
let it be known that the score would deal 
with the October Revolution and that it 
was “dedicated to the memory of Lenin. 
The music is divided into four parts: rev- 
olutionary Petrograd, Razliv (the place 
where Lenin went into hiding to avoid 
arrest by 
Aurora (after the cruiser that fired on the 
Winter Palace), and the finale. Dawn of 
Mankind. The symphony avoids the dark 
colors and heavy textures of traditional 
Russian orchestral music: it recalls far 
works in its sharply 
superb ingenuity of 


the provisional government ) 


t staccato 


vetter 
rhythms and in the 
some of its string sequences. But not even 
as fine a technician as Shostakovich could 
conceal the general banality. 


Although Mozart turned out 41 ho 
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SHOSTAKOVICH & ORCHESTRA IN Moscow 


the ideology turned pure, the mu went sc 


MUSIC 


Shostakovich was clearly determined to 
woo a large audience. and there was never 
much doubt that he would succeed. With 
his political credentials in apple-pie order 
he was rewarded by the usually cautious 
critics with an instantaneous rave. Said 

Just as today we feel an invol- 
envy for the contemporaries of 
Tchaikovsky 











Paganini and 
so will future generations envy us who 
first heard the Tx 
Dmitry Shostakovich, the greatest com 
poser of the 20th century. 

Toeing the Mark. Shostakovich gets 
due reward for toeing the cultural mark. 
He has won five tax-free Stalin Prizes 


oven 





elith Sym ple my of 





Joy Maker HumMpHREY 
A Oo fart winer. 


Lj; ttt Lys oY 
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ur, 


worth $25,000, one Lenin Prize ($75.c00) 


gets handsome royalties from all his 
works. (Estimated income: $50.000 a 
year.) But Shostakovich has walked a tor- 
tuous path. He has been a musical celebri 
tv since he was 19, when his First Sym 
phony, a bright, skillful and daring piece 
crashed onto the contemporary scene. His 
style, full of dissonance and wild rhythms 








placed him at once high up among the 
avant-garde. Then came a pair of puerile 
and hackneyed symphonies. A Dedication 
to October and A May Day Symphony 
All through the ‘20s and ‘30s his work 
continued to be disappointingly uneven as 
he tried to follow the party line. Rapped 





in 1935 for his “un-Soviet and eccentric 

opera A Lady Mucheth of Mtensk. he 
meekly subtitled his next work. the Fifth 
A Soviet Artist's Reply to 
Just Criticism.” But for all his wavering 
he secured his place among the century s 
top composers with such consistently pop- 
ular works as his First Symphony, his 
meditative, finely etched Sixth Symphony, 
his consistently powerful Tenth Sympho- 
ind his 


Symphony, 


ny, his violin and cello concertos 
vivid Quintet for Piano and Strings with 
stripped melodic lines, Ad 
efforts can applaud the 
eltth 





its vibrant 
mirers of those 
stamina that carried him to his 7% 
Symphony—and hope for a return to de 
cadence in the 13th. 








Jazz Records 


A Study in Frustration: The Fletcher 
Henderson Story (Columbia. 4 LPs). The 
man who anticipated Goodman, Basie and 





Ellington by building the granddaddy ot 
the great swing bands, in a sampling ot 
the incendiary brews he poured from the 





bandstand for 1s wonderful vears (1923 
38). Composer Henderson (whose “frus 
tration” was 





his greatest success 


came as an er with Goodman rather 





than as a leader) collected the most ex 
traordinarily 
jazz history, and most of them are on 
Louis 


osaxmen 





gifted oup of sidemen in 
triumphant = display——Trumpeters 


Armstrong and Rov Eldridge 
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eritage creates a new approach to fine furniture in its brilliant new Perennian 


Collection. Perennian is designed 
temporary lines, and your desire for warmth and elegance. For a booklet of all 
Heritage Collections, send 50¢ to Heritage Furniture Co., Dept. T-10, High Point, N.C. 
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Add dramatic realism to slides and strip-films! Record 


vivid music or commentary and synchronize 
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Coleman Hawkins and Benny Carter, 
Trombonists J. C. Higginbotham and 
Dicky Wells. Among the treasures: Wang 


ng Blues, Christopher Columbus, Hen- 
derson’s own exuberant Can You Take /t? 

Percy Humphrey's Crescent City Joy 
Makers ( Riverside}. Happy frenzies by a 
pickup New Orleans maker band’ 
that sounds superbly at home in such 
traditional numbers as Over in Gloryland 
and All the Gals Like the Way 1 Ride. 
Fine solo work by Trumpeter Humphrey 
and by Albert Burbank 
musician who uncoils his tart clarinet in 
lights of eloquent enthusiasm. 


‘joy 


a veteran Creole 


Aretha Franklin (Ray Bryant Trio; 
Columbia ). A first album by a new young 
(18) singer who came out of a Detroit 


gospel church with a voice of impressive 
size and some annoying mannerisms 
aching swoops and ecstatic quavers. In- 
cluded are All Night Long, Maybe 
I'm a Fool, Who Needs You? rendered 
in moods that vary from torchy to 
tempestuous. 

Rights of Swing (Candid). More fuel 
for a familiar argument: Is it possible to 
jazz and keep it fresh? The 
answer here is yes. Composer-Saxophonist 


be ompose 


Phil Woods. building in lines both pro- 
pulsive and direct. has fashioned a five- 
part work that is always coherent and 


brimful of relaxed charm. High points are 
Woods's own sax subtly 
responsive to the 
musician. 

Dual Piano Jazz (Dave McKenna, Hal 
Overton: Bethlehem). An inspired team- 


solos—lean and 


humors of music and 


ing of two pianists who organize their 
twining duets with admirable clarity and 
liquid ease. Monk's Mood and Ruby, My 
Dear—both by Thelonious—are worth 
the price of the album. 


Ida Cox: Blues for Rampart Street 
(Coleman Hawkins Quintet: Riverside 
1920s blues singer was around 

she 
record this album 


Gragging t 


The storied 
70 when out of retirement to 
last spring—and 
empo and uncertainty of pitch 
away. But her nasal 
than ever—is still an 
instrument in Fogyism and 


came 
her 
give her voice 
and 


more 
corrugated 


impressive 


Wild Women Don't Have the Blues, as 
Ida sells her message with a conviction 
that singers a third her age cannot 
nuster. 

Goin’ Up (Freddie Hubbard & Quin 
tet: Blue Note). One of the most prom 
ising young (23) trumpeters attacks some 

ieces—The Changing Scene, Blu 
nda—in tones that can sigh con 





or choke with A fine anti- 
dote to the sentimentally depressed ritual 
of the Miles Davis school. 
Exz-thetics (George Russell 
Riverside}. Exercises in introspection by 


tentment jov. 





Sextel 


whose style is 








six men occasionally so 
cool it congeals. In warmer moods, the 
soloists—particularly Don Ellis on a 
hoarsely tender trumpet—are first-rate 
and the songs. with their lopsided cho- 
ruses and barely articulated melodies 
have their own tantalizing outer-world 

charm. Included: Russell's own Esz-thetic 
and Lydiot, Thelonious Monk’s ‘Round 
VWidnight. 
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TO THE MAN WHO 
WANTS TO AVOID 
THE ANNUAL RUSH 
FOR ANTI-FREEZE 








You can leave “Telar” anti-freeze and 
summer coolant in your car year after 
year... Safely. Your car is always 
protected. No more worry about a sud- 
den cold snap. No last-minute rush to 
get your annual anti-freeze protection. 

Ithappensevery year. The weather- 
man predicts a cold snap and thou- 
sands rush down to their servicing 
dealers to get anti-freeze installed. 
But you don’t have to be in the jam, 

Because, once you install “Telar’’ 
anti-freeze and summer coolant, you 
have anti-freeze and anti-rust pro- 
tection you can leave in your car 
year in and year out. All you do is 
check your radiator each fall for pos- 
sible small losses. Do this any time 
before really cold weather sets in,and 
you're safe. No worry—no rush— 
and, to top it all, you save money! 

Here are six more important rea- 
sons for using “Telar” anti-freeze: 
1. ““Telar” is more economical in the 
long run. It takes 1% 


oc ) 4 
g illons of 





“Telar™ to protect the average full- 
sized car down to zero. At the new 
low price of $3.95 a gallon, that’s 
only about $1.00 more than ording ary 
anti-freeze protection. But you save 
more than that at the end of the first 
year... and these sav ings keep right 
on—year after year. 

2. “Telar’’ offers you patented Color 
Check, a feature that alone would 
be worth its slightly higher first cost. 
If “Telarc” should turn from its nor- 
mal red to yellow, you'll Know that 
it is no longer fighting rust—though 
it may still be giving effective anti- 


freeze protection. But the chance of 


this happening (if it ever happens in 
your car) Is so remote that your 
dealer will replace the “Telar” free 
of charge, although there may be a 
— installation charge. 


You use the same quantity of 


Ae ir’ as other anti-freezes. And 
it’s installed in exactly the same way. 
You just mix it with water, as usual, 












to the strength you need for the cli- 
mate where you live, 

4. “Telar” can be used in any car 
new or old—and it’s particularly 
recommended for aluminum engines 
used in today’s modern cars. 

5. The new, patented rust inhibitor 
in “Telar™ is so effective that it lasts 
year in and year out. It gui irds all 
engine met ils against rust and cor- 
rosion—is harmless to rubber water 
hose and cooling-system gaskets. 


6. “Telar” is made by Du Pont, 


When you get anti-freeze, tell the 
man you want “Telar”, the anti- 
freeze and summer coolant that out- 
lasts your car! 


NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 


Telar 


anti-freeze and summer coolant 
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Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 











for softest comfort 


The millions of men who wear 
“Ban-Lon” socks will have no others! 
They refuse to give up the soft com- 
fort, snug fit, bright colors, cool ab- 
sorbency, and long wear they find in 
“Ban-Lon” socks. Many styles and 
colors, all fine shops and stores. Socks 
shown, 100% Nylon. — "Ree: tose Bancrott 
THE TEST IS IN THE TOUCH * 





NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 





- 


1 , 
pays you 4h on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 449% cur 
rent annual rate + World-wide savings service for 
170,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries + Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925 + $40,000,000 reserves 
+ Resources over $650,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 in 3 fully insured $10,000 
accounts (2 individual and 1 joint) + Funds received 
by LOth, earn from Ist - We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 
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California Federal Savings & Loan Asso. 

















« Box 54067, Terminal Aanes, Los Angeles 54, Calif | 
! please send free ‘The California Story" and 
H Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER ® 10 H 
I Name 
H Address 1 
| City —______ Zone State ! 
L DC Funds enclosed in amount of $ | 
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Back to McGuffey 


As residents of the growing exurb of 
Twin Lakes. Wis. (pop. 
Chicago and Milwaukee. the four young 
fathers were dismayed at the local school 
system: their children were not learning 
how to read well. Soon the four centered 
their attack on modern readers—readers 
full of “word recognition” devices like 
“See Spot, run, run, run, run.” and packed 
with “life experience” stories about visits 
to a supermarket or firehouse. 

Last summer, in a tea-party campaign 
that bored many of the town’s complacent 
oldtimers, the four angry young men man- 
aged to get control of the Twin Lakes 
five-member school board. Pledged to 
purge the bloodless readers. to replace 
word recognition with phonetics, Dennis 
Beula, 33, an accountant, became chair- 
man. Joining him on the board were John 
J. Collins. 32, a steel salesman; William 
B. Smeeth, 41. a vice president of a 
metal-finishing company; and John E. 
Pfeitier, 33. president of a business supply 
company. And when school opened this 
year, they produced their version of the 
ideal storybook for the modern U.S. child 
McGuffey's Eclectic Readers with all their 
full 1879 flavor. 

Stories with Guts. Most school boards, 
even if they wanted McGuffey's Readers, 
would have supposed them out of print; 
the Twin Lakes men discovered that 
American Book Co. began to reprint them 
in the ‘20s to the order of Henry Ford 
who regarded them as admirable curios 

with their antiquated typography and 
illustrations—to send to his friends. Beula 
& Co. found the old readers to be just the 
ticket: MeGuffey gives a tirm phonetic 
grounding and follows up with stories that 
bug a child’s eves out. Kids can read of a 
Cruel Boy who pulled the legs from flies 
a Kind Boy who freed his caged bird, a 
Tease who frightened a playmate into 
insanity. The books excerpt Shakespeare 
Byron, Scott and Whittier; MeGuffey's 
great characters are Napoleon, Louis XVI 
Lafayette and Washington. And William 
Holmes MecGuffey (1800-73), an Ohio 
minister and schoolmaster, never spared the 
verse: 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold 

And used to war's alarms. 

But a cannonball took off his legs 

So he laid down his arms! 

Antiquated Grammar. Despite these 
nostalgic credentials, the board's choice of 
WcGuffey’s touched off a row that last 
week ranged from village hall to state- 
house. Incensed that the board would ig- 
nore “developments that have been made 


468), between 


in reading during the last 50 years.” State 
School Superintendent Angus Rothwell 
threatened to withhold state aid. which 


comes to about $10,000. Taxpayers 
threatened to impeach the school board. 
Principal Raymond Oestreich attacked the 
McGuffey’s Readers because of “‘antiquat- 
ed grammar. misspelled words and poor 
punctuation.” One teacher refused to use 


MeOUFFENS PRIMER is 
itsso8 is 
Tom nag not 
him eatch he 
his ch 





See the nag! 


It is Tom's nag. 

Can Tom catch his nag? 

He can not eatch him. 

The dog ran at the nag, and the 
nag ran. 


PAGE FROM THE PRIMER 
And no quff. 


it. And state legal advisers. who want to 
keep church and state separate. objected 
to McGuffey’s “sectarian references.” 

As a concession to these critics, the 
board agreed to paste brown tape over or 
tear out such religious passages as the 
Sermon on the Mount, But outside of that. 
take no guff about McGutiey. 
Said Beula: “McGuffey teaches the basic 
morals of Americanism—honor your par- 
ents, honesty, love animals.” Said Pfeiffer 
*“McGuiley builds recognition of the hero 
ic, the elevated, the patriotic strength on 
which our country is based. If we had 
McGuffey’s in our schools we never would 
have had the defections we had in Korea. 


it would 


To Improve Slum Schools 

His sherry cabinet in Harvard Yard 
long since turned over to another presi- 
dent, his diplomat’s striped pants put into 
mothballs, the quiet New Englander em- 
barked on a new career—unofficial In- 
spector General of U.S. Education, Dr. 
James Bryant Conant toured high schools 
investigated curriculums and_ teachers 
and in 1959 mildly concluded that the 
U.S. high school could be improved “with 
no radical change.” But then Conant got 
around to taking a look at slum educa- 
tion. His report, Slums and Suburbs (Mc- 
Graw-Hill; $3.95), published last week 
shows how incensed a former Harvard 
president can get. 

In the typical Negro slum, Conant 
found, one-third of all children come from 
families in which there is neither father 
nor stepfather. Almost all their homes 
lack books and newspapers. Young girls 
say that their “biggest problem” is to get 
home without being molested by men. 
Teachers struggle “tenaciously and brave 
ly” against the adversities of home and 
street. but bow before the realities. They 
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FIRST OF THE ACTION-ECONOMY CARS. 1962 Dodge Dart 440, a low price, full-size 
Dodge that'll outrun, out-economize most any car around. It accelerates 7% quicker than last 
year’s model, and does it on 5% less gas. You see, dead weight has been reduced to a minimum. 
For instance, the automatic transmission housing (for V8s) used to be made of cast iron, now 
it’s aluminum. The new one is stronger, and 60 pounds lighter. Net result. You get action 


and economy in the same car. COME IN AND DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE. 
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The Underwood Corporation now sells 
and services electric, manual, compact- 
standard and portable typewriters; 
adding machines, calculators and 
accounting machines; and tape-to-card 
converters. Individually, each of these 
Underwood office machines has exclu- 
sive features and important advantages. 
Together they constitute the most 
complete and comprehensive line ever 
available from a single source, and 
make the Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to job, 
free from pressure to sell too much ma- 
chine, or too little, for the specific task. 








The Raphael Electric, one of four new 
office typewriters now being produced at 
Underwood's Hartford plant, is designed 
to endow top-level business correspon- 
dence with unmatched beauty, dignity 
and authority. The distinctive appear- 
ance of Raphael-typed letters empha- 
sizes the importance of the message, the 
prestige of the company, and the send- 
er's high regard for the recipient. An 
Underwood Representative will call on 
your company soon; if office costs and 
efficiency concern you, make him wel- 
come. Underwood Corporation, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 




















assign no homework bec t is an 

possibility in hy. no tenements. 
They teach no foreign languages in junior 
high school because half of their pupils 
hardly English—they t sixth 
grade or below. mediate 





task is to prod sleey 















kept awake ull 1 ) rattling 
par . And they st e steadily to 
kee i from qu 
to k them from joining the unem- 
ployed floaters on the street 
Within these limitations 








score remarkable s 





iccesses. 


age to bring some order 


chaotic lives. Says Conant 





manifestations of disciplir 





formal dress are found to a grea 








in the run slu 
thar n the wealthier sections 


same city Yet in most b 


more than half of the 





of school when they reach 














usually 16. Two-thirds of the 
{ to find jobs; even ong | st 
get high school diplomas, roughly ha 
can get work, The massive idleness of 
im-dwelling men aged 16 to is the 
sharpe problem Conant found 
lo prove slum schools, Conant asks 
> More oney. “The contrast in money 
vent per pup wealthy suburban anc 
slu hools challenges the concept of 
equalit f oppor in A ) 
edu mm The exp { ( t up) 
in the wealthy suburban ugh 
is $ per ve The exp i 
chool is les 1 ha ha 
imo 
> | vo mal edt it I 
{ wing choo ild lave 
ea marketable skill. N chools 
copying the pattern of Chicago's Dunbar 
Vor ial High School, she 1 b 0 
cated in large metropolitan areas to teach 
such trades as bricklaying, carpentry ar 
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You Buy Your Suits Standing Up... 
Yet Spend 80% of Your Time Sitting Down! 


When you buy a suil in a store, you 
try it on standing up straight. Yet the 
irony is that you spend more than 80% 
of your time sitting at work or riding in 
cars, trains and planes. 

The Worsted -Tex suit is designed for 
sitting as well as standing. 

The suit is adroitly tailored to give 
you the extra sitting room you need at 
the crotch, under the armholes and 
across the back. This extra sitling space 


is hidden. You cannot see it when you 
stand. But it is a suit that really gives 
you extraordinary comfort for the life 
you really live! 

This is one of the costly design details 
that have earned Worsted-Tex its top 
rating as one of America’s really great 
suits, It compares favorably with suits 
costing much more in tailoring and de- 
sign. Look for the famous House of 
Worsted-Tex label. From $69.50.* 


KERS OF MEN'S QUALITY SUITS, TOPCOATS, OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, SLACKS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


y YORK 10, N. ¥ 
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A SQUEAKY GRAIN WAGON bringing a 
neighbor’s grain to Jack Daniel’s Hollow is about 
the only thing that ever stirs up our ducks. 


Whar arccracts ducks to che Hollow is our 


spillings of fine grains and cool, iron-free CHARCOAI 


MELLOWED 
A 
Q 
DROP 
A 
Q 


BY DROP 


water. But what keeps them here is our 
quiet, unhurried way of life. You see, we 
still make old-fashioned Tennessee whiskey 
just the way Jack Daniel always did 

That calls for slowly Charcoal Mellowing 
it to a sippin’ smoothness. And that 


“extra blessing’’ cakes too much care and 





patience for much bustling around. 


© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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ito w. Otherwise vocational pro 
g 1 be distributed among the 
yener schools, as is being done in 
Detroit. Slow learners might even be pre- 
d e OE on uch a 
el t ig ind laund I 
> Scho 10u ye given the responsi 
i ynal and ial guid 
€ t h eave hool 
‘ ) 
> | er ppt shoul 
cr ’ It 
re ) nan ) nit 
I 1 sion to a pro 
MY volve than 
» g h edica 
i he 0 
With Sout 14 ov vetting 
egrate n ! incre gly turt 
g Ww evreg or ! large 





DraFTING CLAss IN DeTr 


Northern cities. which results fron 


gated housing. Conant believes the situa- 





tion cannot be rectified by simply mixing 
Negro with white children throughout a 
city The real issue,’ he says is not 
racial integration but socioeconomic In- 
tegration. To my mind, the city school 
erintendent is right who said he was 


St 








in the education business and should not 
become involved in attempts to correct 
the consequences of voluntary segregated 
housing. It would be far better for those 
who are agitating for the deliberate mix 
ing of children to accept de facto segre 


gated schools as a consequence of a pres 








ent housing situation and to work for the 
improvement of slum schools whether 
Negro or white 

Warns Conant, in sum The building 
1p of a mass of unemployed and frustra 
ed Negro vouth in congested areas 1 
city is a social phenomenon th may be 
compared to the piling up of inflammable 
material in an building in a city 
block. Potent for trouble ndeed 





)OSS lities « ire surely there 
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CINEMA 





$ign of the Cross 


King of Kings (Samuel Bronston;: 
M-G-M). Christianity. which has sur- 
vived the Turkish onslaught and the Com- 
munist conspiracy. may even survive this 
picture: but individual Christians who 
try to sit through it may find themselves 
longing for extreme unction. 

A remake of Cecil B. DeMille’s 1927 
life of Christ. King of Kings was pro- 
duced in Spain by a marked-down De- 
Mille named Samuel Bronston who built 
396 sets. hired some 20.000 extras and a 
dozen slightly famous players. spent more 
than four months and $8,000,000. And 
what emerged? Incontestably the corni- 
est. phoniest, ickiest and most monstrous- 
ly vulgar of all the big Bible stories 
Hollywood has told in the last decade. 
Nevertheless. the subject is so dear to 
the hearts of millions that King of Kings 
will undoubtedly be filling Hollywood's 
collection plates for months to come. 
Scheduled for reserved-seat. pre-Christmas 
release at fancy prices ($1.50-$3.50 on 
Broadway }. the film will soon be playing 
in 26 cities from Los Angeles to Rome 
has rung up an advance sale of about 
$600,000—hbigger than Ben TTur’s. 

Fortunately, Bronston’s bust enjoys one 
solid virtue: a script precisely organized 
and competently prosed by Playwright 
Philip (Anna Lucasta) Yordan. who has 
often quite sensitively reconciled the gran- 
deurs of the King James version with the 
need for a fresh. contemporary tone, After 
noisily establishing the Romans in Pales 
tine. Scenarist Yordan moves swiftly and 
synoptically through the Gospels: The 
Nativity. The Flight into Egypt. The 
Massacre of the Innocents; Christ's boy- 
hood, baptism and temptation in the de- 
sert: Salome’s Dance and the murder of 
John the Baptist: the Sermon on the 
Mount, the triumphal procession to Jeru- 
salem. the Last Supper. the Agony in the 
Garden. the Trial before Pilate. the As- 
cent of Calvary, the Crucifixion, the Res- 
urrection. Unfortunately. many of these 
episodes are shamelessly scanted and most 
of Christ's miracles—certainly the most 
dramatic moments of his ministry—are 
inexplicably omitted. The time thus saved 
is devoted to two bombinating battles 
that never actually took place; to a wildly 
unhistorical subplot that exaggerates Bar- 
abbas (vaguely identified by the Bible as 
an insurrectionist) into a sort of George 
Washington of the Jews, and makes Judas 
merely a bewildered Benedict Arnold: to 
a number of incidents in the life of Christ 

—among them a dramatic death-cell con- 
frontation with John the Baptist—that 
are nowhere sanctioned by scripture and 
invariably ring false. 

Director Nicholas Ray makes few posi- 
live contributions. With his customary 
penchant for the pretentious (Jo/nny 
Guitar), he slushes up the sound track 
with angel voices—all, as usual, soprano, 
ipparently on the theory that only girls 
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are nice enough to be angels; he fancy- 
pants around with his camera in a ludi- 
crous gilt-plaster palace that looks as if it 
were made of baroque-candy; and he ever- 
so-reverently overdresses his hovel scenes 
ull they gloom and glow like cheap repro- 
ductions of Murillo. 

With his actors Director Rav does no 
better. Frank Thring plays Herod Antipas 
in the grand. grotesque manner of Eisen- 
stein’s Ivan the Terrible. but since nobody 
else is playing at the same pitch he just 
looks like some kind of a nut. Robert 
Ryan reads the part of John the Baptist 
with a clear Midwestern twang, and a 
degree of woodenness that may incline 


the spectator to sympathize with Salome 
when she calls for his head on a platter. 
16-year-old Brigid Bazlen is 


\s Salome 





blue eyes and barely enough  histrionic 
ability to play a Hollywood marine? And 
why dress the poor guy up in a glossy- 
curly page-boy peruke. why shave his arm- 
pits and powder his face till he looks like 
the pallid. simpering chorus-boy Christ 
of the religious-supply shoppes? 

rhe definitive criticism of Bronston’s 
Christ. and indeed of his entire film. is 
expressed in the snide subtitle by which 
it is widely known in the trade: J Was a 
Teenage Jesus. 


The Devil at Four O'Clock {Columbia} 
is a somewhat less ambitious attempt to 
invoke the blessings of heaven on the pur- 
suit of the buck. Made mostly in Hawaii 
by Producer Fred Kohlmar and Direc- 
tor Mervyn Leroy. Devil lists only 
big-name players (Frank Sinatra and 
Spencer Tracy), but the moviemakers 
managed to spend $5.000.000—in Holly- 





Iwo 





Pur CRUCIFIXION IN 


“KING oF KINGS” 


Individua! Christians may long for extreme unction. 


pretty enough, but as a belly dancer she 
has too little ootch in her cootch. And as 
the Mother of God. Siobhan McKenna 
does little more than smirk and mince as 
though she were playing Mother Machree. 

rhe imitation of Christ is little better 
than blasphemy.* Granted that the role 
is impossible to cast or play; granted that 
the attempt may nevertheless be worth 
making. Whatever possessed Producer 
Bronston to offer the part to Jetfrey Hun- 
ter. 35, a fan-mag cover boy with a flabby 
a cute little lopsided smile, baby- 





face 


weekly, Film 
anathematized 


Writing in’ America, a Jesuit 
Critic Moira Walsh last week 
Hollywood's biblical epics as “disedifying and 
called Aing of 
the culmination of a gixantic fraud perpetuated 
by the film industry on 





even antirelizious and Nings 





he moviegoing public,’ 












Noting m has been criticised by the 
Roman Catholic gion of Decency as “theologi 
cally, historically and scripturally inaccurate, 
he adds: “Christ is there as a physical presence, 
but His spirit is absent There is not the 
slightest possibility that anyone wil rive from 








the film any meaningful insigz » what 





Christ's life and sufferings s for us It 
is obvious that Bronston, Ray and Yordan have 
n the subject of Christ 








he opin 


He is a hot 


except that 


hox-oitice property 


wood it takes more than faith to (literal- 
ly) remove a mountain. 

Tracy is a hardhanded Irish-American 
priest whose parish is a small French- 
owned island in the South Pacific. Sinatra 
is a hard-nosed Italo-American convict as- 
signed, along with two other old lags, to 
work in the priest’s leper colony for chil- 
dren, a small compound situated on the 
slopes of an extinct volcano and occupied 
by 28 of the cutest little lepers. Well, one 
day while Sinatra and Tracy are down 
by the sea, the volcano erupts and the 
French governor orders the evacuation of 
the island. But what about the children? 
Tracy heads back for the hills to res- 
cue them, and Sinatra & Co.. promised 
a parole, decide to give the padre a help- 
ing hand. 

They do, and for the next hour they 
fight their way through forests of shiny 
plastic plants. rivers of pretty pink lava 
made of wheat germ and water, pools of 
nasty grey quicksand, locks of brilliantly 
plumaged clichés. In the end. of course 
the children are saved, and the entire is- 
land—a made-in-California mudpie 200 ft. 
long. 45 ft. high, painted green and filled 
with explosives—gives a funny little 
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“Welcome-Bienvenue’ 


You'll find friendly hospitality aboard each TRANS-CANADA AIR 
LINES flight. It’s a warm, neighborly spirit—blended with old 
world charm. 


Whether you fly for business or pleasure, you're in good com- 
pany all the way—experienced travelers choose TCA. 


Enjoy this unique “Welcome-Bienvenue” hospitality; fly TRANS- 
CANADA AIR LINES, offering More Flights to Canada than All 
Other Airlines Combined. 


See your Travel Agent or phone TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit/Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF CANADA, THINK OF 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (i) AIR CANADA 
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twitch and: BLOOEY! But never mind. 
Sinatra has crossed himself just in time, 
so presumably he goes to heaven, where 
hopefully he will not be permitted to 
make any more lousy movies. 


° 
Dogged Devotion 

Greyfriars Bobby (Buena Vista). 
Once upon a time, about a hundred years 
ago, a frisky little Skye terrier lived in 
the Lammermuir Hills near Edinburgh 
and loved Auld Jock the shepherd with 
dogged devotion. One day. too old to 
earn his keep, the shepherd (Alexander 
Mackenzie) was heartlessly turned off the 
croft. The terrier followed his master 
to town, sat by his side while he died in a 
dismal padding ken, followed his coffin to 
Greyfriars kirkyard. plumped — himself 
down on the old man’s grave to spend the 
night. “No dogs allowed!” the sour old 
sexton (Donald Crisp) bellowed, and 
booted him out the gate. But that night 
and every night Bobby sneaked back in 
to sleep on his master’s grave, soon be- 
came such an object of civic admiration 
in Edinburgh that the Lord High Com- 
missioner awarded him the Freedom of 
the City, and the right perpetual to sleep 
on his master’s grave. 

Too goo to be true? No, the dear little 
beastie really lived. and in Edinburgh 
there stands a bronze statue of Bobby to 
prove it. In 1912 one Eleanor Atkinson 
made Bobby the dogtagonist of a novel 
ind now Walt Disney, who has released 
two other dog shows (107 Dalmatians and 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North) so far in 
ro61, offers this glossy rebrush of the 
book. Children will do well to sit up and 





beg for the filn ind even grown-up 
judges may affectionately award it a tear- 
soaked blue ribbon. Actor Mackenzie is 
wonderfully canty and touching as Auld 
Jock—and as a muttine¢ idol the Skye’s 
the limit. 


Kimonotony 

Bridge to the Sun (M-G-M) is a wom- 
n’s picture that sets out to celebrate the 
glories of interracial marriage but merely 
manages to prove that it can be as dull as 


the other kind. Cut and dried from Gwen 


Terasaki's bestselling autobiography 
Bridee tells the storv of a sweet young 
thing from  back-country rennessee 


Carroll Baker) who in the middle ‘30s 
meets and marries a handsome young first 
secretary ( James Shigeta) in the Japanese 
embassy in Washington. When the groom 
takes the bride back home to meet the 
folks, she makes all the predictable mis- 
takes: wears her shoes in the house, inter- 


rupts when a man is talking. steps inty a 





car before her husband, squeals 





male friend of the family atte 
share her bath. Back in Washington again 
her husband works hard to avert war. and 


ts to 


when it comes he orders his wife to stay 
n the U.S. with their daughter. She grave 
ly refuses, and the rest of the picture ce 
scribes what life was like in wartime Japan 
fora sweet young thing from back-country 
Tennessee. It wasn’t exactly chrysanthe- 
mums all the way, but somehow what the 
spectator notices most 1s the kimonotony. 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 





The whisky you serve 
your guests should mirror 
your own good taste. So 
make it agreat whisky. 
Incredibly smooth. Mellow. 
Pleasant tasting. 


the Scotch 
that overshadows the rest. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL SCOTCH nncrern Gf \S 











New Easy-Off Window Spray makes windows sunshine-clean. 


/ How Easy-Off topped 


them all in America’s 
top market 


After two years of advertising exclusively on TV, 
the marketers of Easy-Off Aerosol Window Spray 
decided to test the power of print. The test: one 
advertisement in the Metropolitan New York 
edition of Reader’s Digest. 


“That Digest ad made Easy-Off Window Spray 
top seller in the New York Market,” says Bernard Gould, 
President, Boyle-Midway Division, American Home Products 
Corporation. “In the month after the Digest ad came out, 
Easy-Off sales were 92% up from the same month a year earlier. 


“Reader’s Digest has tremendous impact at the dealer level,” Mr. Gould adds. ‘““We opened 
up ten major new retail accounts, including several large chains, 
when they learned that Easy-Off would be advertised in the Digest.” 


People have faith in 


eaders 


Later, because of Metropolitan New York regional results, 
Easy-Off became a national Digest advertiser. 


One reason Digest advertising works is that the average page 
is looked at twice as often* as in Life, Look or Post. For about the 
same money the Digest can . . . double your chances-to-sell. 


Digest 





*Source: Alfred Politz Media Studies 







MANHATTAN’S HEBREW ORPHAN 


ma lite of lock-stepped cesperation. 


CHILDREN 
Lost & Found 


Americans are accused of being 
painfully self-conscious about their socie- 
ty and its failings. But Americans are 
curiously oblivious to some of their socie- 
ty’s achievements. It took foreign visitors 
remarkable it was that 
automobile workers drive to 
Similarly un- 
r U.S. 
bleak insti 
outraged human 
from the time of Oliver Twist to 
{nnie Rooney, has all but vanished. 
nifold. and the proc 

function of both 


otten 





to point out how 
in the U.S, 
their 
noticed is another achievement of 
culture. The orphanage, that 
tution that has 
bilities 
Littl 


The reasons are n 


work in own cars. 


sensi 








ess has been gradual 
the | 
incredibly productive economy. Thanks to 
better medical care, there are 
phans today. Few mothers die in child 
birth; fathers live longer. Even if the 
father dies security 
able a mother to keep her children with 
her. Furthermore, almost any 
chil wants a 


S.’s long social conscience and its 


fewer or- 


social payments ¢h- 


average 
child can 





“ss couple that 


fford one. Result: more couples clamor- 
ing for babies than there are babies to 


adopt—and the highest rate of adoption 
of any nation in the world. 
Still. a new kind of problem child has 


replaced the vanishing orphan in the 
U.S.’s conscience. He is the child who is 
result of divorce, illegit- 
imacy, parental abuse or mental illness 


homeless as a 


orphaned in spirit if not in fact. There 
ire 283,000 of these children. About 
9g6,000o—the emotionally disturbed, the 


mentally retarded, the medically ill 
are cared for in special institutions. The 
rest are the beneficiaries of that phenom 
enal revolution in’ society, the foster 
home. 

Vagrant Packs. Scarcely so 
civilized Americans thought of 
as belonging to one of two classes 
with families and without. The 
neglected and orphaned were hauled off to 
Dickensian institutions to live in lock- 
des} and when the or- 
were filled, the rest were left to 
* cities in vagrant ] 
up and shipped to 


years ago 
children 
those 
those 





stepper eration; 


phana 





packs or were 
agricultural 





roam i] 
rounded 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


communities to be palmed off on farmers 
in need of kitchen and field help. 

Urged on by such reformers as Novelist 
Theodore Theodore 
Whit 





President 
called the first 


Dreiser 


Roosevelt in 1909 


House Conference on the Care of De- 
pendent Children. That meeting estab- 
lished the seemingly simple principle that 


a child was better off with a family 
than he was in the 
cold and impersonal atmosphere of an 
institution. As Roosevelt said Home 
life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization. Children 
except lor 


even 





it was not his own 


should not be de 
prived of it urgent and com 
pelling reasons. 

rhe principle was one thing, but prac 
tical action was another. A federal Chil 
dren's Bureau was formed, and within a 


few years the better voluntary and public 
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THe CANTOR FAMBLY (1961) 
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Cn cee sae, 


agencies had begun to correct the notori- 
ous conditions in the nation’s orphanages. 
But not until the mid-'30s did the 
foster care gain universal acceptance. Ma 
jor factor was the recognition that, with 
the best good will in the world, few fami- 
ifford to take in a 
waif unless they were paid at least enough 
to cover its food and lodging. Assured of 
this subsidy from the foster agencies 
more and more families their 
Today some agen- 


idea of 





lies could homeless 


opened 
doors to the homeless. 
cies even advertise for foster parents 
offer to pay not only a fixed monthly fee 
for the child's board (as high as $20 

for difficult 


but also medical and clothing allowances. 


emotional cases, in Seattle) 


Generally, placement agencies have no 
trouble finding homes for orphans and 
other children who may be legally adopt 
ible.t The new problem is finding foster 
parents for the child who cannot be 
idopted because one or both parents are 
still living and refuse to surrender their 
legal rights. Among these is the illegiti- 
mate child whose mother cannot care for 


him but who clings to the hope that some 





day she may get married and be able to 
reclaim him. Others are children with a 
parent who is a narcotics addict, alcoholic 
convict 
neglects the child. But the vast majority 
situations 


nental patient or a divorcee who 


are victims of less dramatic 
parents who may not have gone off the 
deep end but who are so embroiled in 
personal and marital problems that they 
feel incapable of bringing up a child. 
Love & Marriage. Ideal foster parents 
tre mature people who are not necessarily 
well off but who have a good marriage and 
who love and understand children, Place- 
ment investigators check prospective fos- 
an atmosphere of warmth 
and emotional stability 
families with average faults and virtues 
and a little extra fortitude thrown in. The 


ter homes for 


try to choose 


Closed in 194t 


Notable exceptions: olde childre ost 
couples want babies the p ically and me 
tally handicapped, and Negroes and other not 
whites who are hard to place bee 
erious shortage of eligible familit 
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foster parents have to accept the fact that 
the child is in their care for only a brief 
time (an average of 4.1 years) until he 
becomes self-supporting or until his nat- 
ural parents can take him back. The real 
parents of some children sometimes for- 
sake them altogether, although they do 
not relinquish their legal rights to the 
children. In such cases, the foster parents 
become in effect the only parents. In other 
cases, social workers try to prepare the 
real parents for the time when they may 
again take back their child by encourag- 
ing them to visit the child in its foster 
home. Through all this, the foster parents 
have to stifle the temptation to divide 
the child’s loyalty, especially when the 
natural parent is obviously unfit. One 
Long Island woman recently went through 
weeks of torment because her foster 
child’s real mother bombarded the home 
every midnight with hysterically thre: 
ening telephone calls. 





Among the most dedicated foster par- 
ents in the nation are Joe and Nola 
Treacy, who in the past 20 years have 





GENERAL Motors’ GorRDON 


Maybe foam rubber ond armor, too? 





cared for more than 300 children of just 
about every nationality, color and faith. 
A Yonkers, N.Y., fireman, Joe Treacy 
was stopped one day by a neighbor who 
saw him wheeling two Negro babies down 
the street. “Where'd you get them?” 
asked the neighbor. Said Treacy: “They're 
my wife’s by a previous marriage.” 
Martin and Muriel Cantor, who live in 
The Bronx, N.Y., have three children of 
their own; in past years they have had a 
total of five foster children, including 
three who live with them now. Says Mrs. 
Cantor of the twins whom they reared 
for 13 months: “They had come in dia- 
pers with clouded minds. They walked out 
like prince and princess. Our losing them 
was my great sorrow, but their return to 
their parents was my great victory.” 
Imperfect Science. The foster home 
program has its own problems. In general, 
social workers are overworked and chron- 
ically underpaid. In Long Beach, Calif., 
the case load (one visit per month to the 
foster home) is 65 per social worker; in 
Miami it is 40. In some instances, foster 
parents turn out to be no better than 
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some parents for whom they substitute. 
Only two months ago the Los Angeles 
foster parents of a five-year-old girl “pun- 
ished” her by tying her to the bathroom 
shower fixtures with a length of TV an- 
tenna wire: she was dead of strangulation 
a few hours later. 

Social workers carry imperfect science 
to absurd heights. Says A. J. Montanari, 
who runs a private home for rejected 
children in Hialeah, Fla.: “To avoid the 
risk of failure, social workers set up so 
many standards that most people can't 
qualify, and we have thousands of chil- 
dren who stay in institutions because no 
one is allowed to take them.” In a famed 
case last vear, New Jersey state welfare 
workers tried unsuccessfully to take a 
four-year-old girl from her foster parents 
so that another couple could adopt her. 
The official reason: the foster parents 
were not “intellectual” enough. 

15¢ a Year. Notwithstanding the at- 
tempt of the Child Welfare League of 
America to set up a system of agreed 
standards of child care throughout the 
nation, many states go their own way— 
and often an inadequate way it is. Per 
capita expenditures for children range 
from $8 a year in New York to 1s¢ in 
Idaho. There are thousands of children 
ill over the country who, if obsolescent 
statutes did not forbid, could be adopted 
and be given good homes. 

The U.S. has come a long way since the 
days when unnumbered thousands of tat- 
tered ragamuffins spilled their small lives 
away in orphanages and gutters. But there 
are still some like the little girl in Chi- 
cago, who when asked by a welfare offi- 
cial, “And whose little girl are you?” re- 
plied: “I'm nobody's nothin’.” 


DESIGN 
Relative Safety 


In terms of safety the ideal car for 
today’s superhighways is very likely an 
eight-wheeled box lined with foam rubber 
and plated with several feet of armor: the 
driver should be strapped in like an astro- 
naut in a space capsule. 

Detroit is not about to market such a 
monster. But General Motors President 
John F. Gordon grumbled last week that 
“amateur engineers” are trying to impose 
federal regulation of safety design that is 
just about as realistic. 

“To begin with,” said Gordon, address- 
ing a meeting of the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago, “it is completely unreal- 
istic even to talk about a foolproof and 
crashproof car. An automobile must still 
be something that people will want to buy 
and use. Safety, in any environment from 
a bathtub to a bomb shelter, is a relative 
term, not an absolute. In the case of the 
automobile, we can only design into it the 
greatest degree of safety that is consistent 
with other essential functional character- 
istics. Beyond that, we must depend on 
intelligent use.” 

Some of the “radical and ill-conceived” 
safety ideas include the thought that “we 
abandon hope of teaching drivers to avoid 
traffic accidents and concentrate on de- 
signing cars that will make collisions 








harmless.” This, he said, “is a little like 
suggesting that we neglect good health 
habits in favor of reliance on miracle 
drugs—and on some method of compel- 


ling people to take them.’ 


THE HOME 


Lanterns for Landscapers 

Aboard the Japanese freighter Oshima 
Maru, which left Yokohama last week 
were two stone garden lanterns on their 
way to Hyannisport, Mass. The lanterns 
a three-ton, nine-foot model called 
the other a one-ton, four-footer 
called yukimi (“snow-viewing” lantern )— 
are a present for President Kennedy from 
Professor Gunji Honoso, silver-haired in- 
ternational law expert at Tokyo’s Aoyama 
Gakuin University, who got to know the 
President back in the days when Kennedy 
was a junketing Senator. Cost of both 








lanterns: $1,250. 

Stone lanterns, part of the current 
boom in all things Japanese, are popping 
up like granite mushrooms in thousands 





haw 


JAPANESE LANTERN IN U.S. GARDEN 


A puff and a whack and—shibui! 





of U.S. gardens, patios and motel parking 
areas. The average small lantern, standing 
three feet high, costs only about $100, 
including crating and handling. So great 
is the demand that Japanese stonemasons 
a traditionally unhurried lot and given to 
meditative puffs on bamboo pipes between 
mallet whacks, have a tremendous backlog 
of orders piling up. Japan is exporting an 
average of 2,000 lanterns a month, most 
of them to the U.S. Many U.S. tourists 
buy them at Ishikatsu, Tokyo's largest 
masonry shop, and have them shipped 
home. 

Good lanterns, say Japanese landscape 
gardeners, must have a “built-in” feel of 
age, restraint, and a special beauty known 
as shibui, Placing one in a garden is a 
matter of the most delicate importance: 
it must stand beside a pond or brook, 
where its reflection will be seen by garden 
strollers “at exactly the right moments 
and in the right angles.’ One problem 
facing Professor Honoso, who arrives at 
Hyannisport early next month to person- 
ally supervise the installation of the gift 
lanterns: the Kennedy compound has nei- 
ther ponds nor brooks. 
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THE 7 HATS OF BORG-WARNER ... (top) national 
defense; oil, steel and chemicals; (middle 
row) agriculture; industrial machinery; aviation; 
(bottom) home equipment. 





From under the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner... 


News of advanced 
auto transmissions 
now in 62 models! 





ANNOUNCING: A 3-SPEED AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION for the new 
popular small cars. Lightweight and compact, this is a smaller 
version of the famous 8-cylinder car transmission from Borg 


Warner's Warner Gear Division. Behind this product is a 60-year 





ANNOUNCING: A*STICK SHIFT" WITHOUT A CLUTCH PEDAL! Now, 


you can have the economy of a standard 
nience of automatic 











without the footwork! This perfected 
atic system from B-W’'s Borg & Beck Division eliminates 


Borg-Warner Corporation + 200 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4 


tradition of engineering and production skill in the manufacture 
of automotive components. Connected either to lever or push- 
button gearshift controls, this unit is a versatile newcomer 

adopted by makers of both American and British cars for 1962 
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zm 
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the clutch pedal, operates all gears from a “stick shift’ mounted 
by the steering wheel. The secret? A hydraulic system using 
engine oil pressure. This simplified, trouble-free drive asks little 
effort or skill from the growing number of “stick shift’ fans 


transmission and the 


... better products 
through creative research 
and engineering 


(2) 


© 1961, B-W Corp. 
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IN ONLY SIX MINUTES: 
THE MOST CONVINCING 
(AND SURPRISING) 
TYPEWRITER DEMON- 
STRATION YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN!!! 


We'd like six minutes—no more—to 
show you the remarkable Smith- 
Corona Marchant Compact 200. 
Just tell us which day you'll have 
six free minutes. Or send in your 
order for the Compact 200 now. 


Pe terion 
T-10 

Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 

410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Cjl'd like to see your six-minute 

demonstration at 

on —— 

Send _ eee eee = OE (quantity) 


new Smith-Corona Compact 200 
typewriter(s). 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


ciTY ZONE STATE 


SS ee Seen 


Is/c/uh 


SMITH-CORQNA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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For Adults Only? 


Last week the best-known Baptist in 
the world, Evangelist Billy Graham, was 
in a controversy with some members of 
his own church over what they considered 
his un-Baptist views on baptism. 

The fundamental distinguishing belief 
of Baptists is that baptism should be 
administered only to believers as a sign 
and symbol of their conversion—not as a 
means of grace, or cleansing from sin, or 
a setting apart. as with other forms of 
Christianity. The corollary to the Baptist 
tenet is that infants are too young to be- 
lieve and therefore must not be baptized. 
Yet in an interview in the biweekly 
Lutheran Standard, official publication of 
the 2,300,000-member American Lutheran 
Church, Graham was quoted as saying: 
“I still have some personal problems in 
this matter of infant baptism, but all of 
my children with the exception of the 
youngest were baptized as infants. I do be- 
lieve that something happens at the bap- 
tism of an infant. particularly if the par- 
ents are Christians and teach their. chil- 
dren Christian truths from childhood. We 
cannot fully understand the mysteries of 
God, but I believe that a miracle can hap- 
pen in these children so that they are re- 
generated, that is, made Christian, through 
infant baptism.” 

“Strange thoughts, these,” editorialized 
the Washington weekly Capital Baptist. 
“We do not believe in baptismal regener- 
ation for adults, who are supposed to 
know what they are doing. much less for 
infants . . . If Graham really believes the 
things he is quoted as saying, he probably 
has started the biggest controversy that 
Baptists have had for many a moon.” 

At week’s end, Graham said he deplored 
the controversy, and felt that the Luther- 
an Standard had “misinterpreted several 
statements I made.” His children, he ex- 
plained, were baptized at the age of 9 and 
10 by their own choice in the Presbyterian 
faith of their mother. Describing his as 
“an ecumenical family,” Convinced Bap- 
tist Graham said that while he respects the 
opinions of those who have different 
views on baptism ‘my personal convic- 
tions are those of my denomination.” 


The Age of Syncretism 

One of the great gatherings of Christi- 
anity will take place next month in a 
nation whose population is 98% non- 
Christian. In New Delhi. India, delegates 
from 175 Protestant, Anglican and Ortho- 
dox churches in more than 50 countries 
will meet in the third assembly of the 
World Council of Churches and address 
themselves to the problems and possibili- 
ties of the church in the world. When 
they plunge into their 17-day agenda 
says one of U.S. Protestantism’s top 
thinkers, the delegates should up 
to the fact that since the World Council's 
first meeting, in Amsterdam in 1948, a 
“new age” has emerged, with big ques- 
tions for Christianity. 

Writing in the current 


lace 


issue of the 


quarterly Theology Today, Presbyterian 
James I. McCord, 41, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, maintains that 
the first characteristic of the new age is 
“the dawn of universal history”—a world- 
wide interdependence which has brought 
to an end the time when each nation could 
make its separate history. 

For the Christian, says 
raises the question of the uniqueness of 
Christianity. “Inevitably, the dawn of 
universal history will be a stimulus to 
syncretism’—the combining of elements 
from different religions. “Our most wide- 
ly read historian, Arnold Toynbee, is an 


McCord, this 





MARTHA HOLMES 


THEOLOGIAN McCorp 
For all those who refuse to be dogs. 


apostle of an amalgam of Christianity and 
Mahayanian Buddhism.” And the syncre- 
tist “is an indication of the necessity of a 
Christian apologetic that will take serious- 
ly the new conditions that have emerged 
and the new context out of which the syn- 
cretistic question is asked.” 

Another mark of McCord’s new age is a 
loss of Christian confidence. The church, 
he writes, “has begun to wonder openly 
about her role. She has become introvert- 
ed, turned in on herself, and has broken 
off contact with the world that she no 
longer knows. She was unable to capitalize 
on the revival of interest in religion after 
the war, is depressed about her failure in 
mission, and contents herself with endless 
surveys and meetings in an effort to knock 
something together that might get her off 
center.” 

Christians, says McCord, should accept 
the new age as a gift of God. “What is 
needed is ‘Christians who remain Chris- 
tians,’ to use a phrase of Albert Camus. 
In a powerful essay in his posthumously 
published Resistance, Rebellion, and 
Death, Camus exclaims: ‘What the world 
expects of Christians is that Christians 
should speak out loud and clear; for be- 
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It's the Compact . . . compact in appearance and in fact. And notice... the compactness is between the 
keyboard and the carriage. All the dead air space has been engineered out. But the important work areas 
are set up the same as in other electrics. The carriage is a full 12 inches and the return is electric —auto- 
matic. The keyboard, too, is full size (and with new features). This is the whole idea—compactness, This is 
American engineered compactness—a more efficient product to do the job and so a more efficient price 
~—$249*. Available in three decorator colors and all the crisp type styles you'll ever need. See the Compact 
today. Call your local Smith-Corona Marchant representative, or mail coupon on opposite page. Pius tax 
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Those magnified lines show one example of a fast- 
growing method used by America’s investor-owned elec- 
tric light and power companies to bring ever more power 
to homes and businesses—and to keep the cost low. 


It’s called “Interconnecting and Pooling” of electric 
power. All around the nation, investor-owned com- 
panies interconnect their 280,000 miles of power trans- 
mission lines and hundreds of power plants to better 
serve the nation’s needs. 


If one area suddenly needs more electricity, it can 
be sent in instantly from companies hundreds of miles 
away. If an emergency shuts down one plant, others 
supply the community with no interruption to service. 
Costs are kept low, because all customers benefit from 


Compony names on request through this mogazine 





Enlarged portion shows the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland power “pool” 
and interconnecting lines. It serves a population of 18,400,000 in an area 
of nearly 49,000 square miles. Similar projects of investor-owned com- 


MORE POWER panies link communities... areas...whole states throughout the nation. 


Let’s take an example right off the map 


savings of the newest and the most efficient plants. 


40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


The investor-owned electric light and power com- 
panies started Interconnecting and Pooling more than 
40 years ago. Their networks are now growing faster 
than ever. 


Many of these transmission lines are true electric 
“superhighways.” They help give America the most 
flexible and resourceful, as well as the most abundant, 
supply of electricity on earth—more than the next 5 
nations combined—3 times as much as Russia. They 
are a big reason why the investor-owned companies can 
supply all the additional electricity the nation will need. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | hee Ab mur aFeuer he 





tween the forces of terror and the forces 
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learned not to be surprise it anything 
But the goings-on in a 150-room stone 
nd adobe villa across the way from 


Barbara Hutton’s $ million place are 
causing talk. Some say that the place 
is a nest of Communists, some that it 


training center for an illegal Roman 


Catholic underground. The Red news 


paper, Politica, charged that it was a 


penetracion } yu.” And 
Villa Chula Vista this week 


some of the 





inmates ot 


ire not sure themselves what they have 
got into, or what manner of wild man is 
dark, cadaverous Ivan Llich, who 
it th ind lectures then rays 





ind plays with them, insults them and 
drinks with them 
Ivan Illich, 35, w 


his mother 


born in Vienna 

vas Spanish Jew and his 
father was a Yugoslav Roman Catholic 
He took a Ph.D. in history at 





Salzburg 


when he tudied theology at 
Rome's Pontifical Gregorian University 
nd was ordained to the priesthood in 
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to New York City, became 
interested in Puerto Ricans 
Who Hates Yankees? Father Illich was 


sent to 


1931. He came 


Puerto Rico five ve go, where 
he became vice rector of Catholic Uni 
rsity and a monsignor. He lost the 


of Puerto Rico s Bishop J es McManus 


ke out against the 


favor 





ng Catholics t ot 
uis Munoz Maru Ir 
Yanked home by New 



















Cardi Spellman and assigned to Ford 
ham University. Msgr Illich wangled 
noney d Fordham’s orship for 
ject th had been hatching for 
eal rair re! d womet 
ro the pri church in Latin 
America by living t ) ) th the 
people. 7 nissio t the 
U.S. have rubbed Latinos the wrong wa) 
Illic eel b their North American 








prejudices and sense ot I 
L | Msgr. Illich’s Center for 
Inte | | Formation opened Chu 
Vi h tudents—about half la 
men and half priests and nuns. Only 3 
1 ed the ) of the four-month 
( T t re { gn ent 
their po ring encie Bar t 
tion of e and one-half hour ily o 
nguage dri plus lectures and discus 
ons that may last as late 11 was 
only partly sponsible for the high mot 
lity Illich and his deliberately 
ike the students angry, start arguments 
challenge cherished beliefs. “I hate Yan 
kees! llich may yell at a mild innered 
1un from New Jers sey 


Who Loves Pedro? L: veek, Msgr. 


Illich greeted his second class Chul 
Vist en and women. eleven fror 
Canada, including three marr couples. 
All have some special skill t plan 
to use in their minimum of ear 

issionary work: nurse, teac igricul 





tural expert credit 
anager. “We 


provide then Say 


union or cooperative 
presuppose these skills 


we do not IHich 


Those of good will alone need not ap 
ply For skilled North Americans, con 
ing from a highly technological society 
have a special mission to Latin America 
vhich is beginning to go through the same 
urbanization that the U.S. h experi 
enced. ““Many laymen in the U.S. under- 
tand better than their priests what 
means to be a Catholic in a modert 
tructured society ivs Msgr. Illich 

He cited the case ot typical Pedro 


vho leaves his village and cor 








city, where he loses his face 

nd suddenly becomes a man who does 

not fit. What kind of help does Pedr 
int? He wants |} ro omeone wht 





ymeone who love 


you love hin Illich asked in- 





searching the faces of his stu- 
Do vou love him for himself 
for what he Or do you e God in 
him? If you love him because you love 





God in him, you are wrong. There is no 
worse offense. It denial of the natural 
order And it is through natural 
order that man approact iper- 
natural—this is the par the In- 
carnation The world and everything ir 
it,’ said Msgr. Illich, “is redeemed 
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SCIENCE 





Fission & Fallout 


Does fallout from nuclear testing en- 
danger the health of the world? Last week 
only Soviet tests were spraying deadly 
fission products into the atmosphere, but 
20-odd shots had been fired in only seven 
weeks, and from Japan to Norway. from 
Canada to India, fears and 
formed an anxious chorus. Statesmen and 
housewives asked scientists lor reassur 
ance. They got little: the scientists were 
worried too. 
> Norwegian scientists predicted that in 

few days the radiation level in Norway 
would pass the worst 
when the U.S. and Britain 
along with the Soviets. 
> Japan reported that rain falling on Oct. 
14 on Wakkanai, Hokkaido, was 3,000 
times as radioactive as rain analyzed be- 
fore the Russians resumed testing. 
> The U.S. Public Health Service found 
that milk in New Orleans registered 530 
micromicrocuries* of radioactive iodine 
per liter. In other Southern cities the level 
was nearly as high, 

Deadly Balloon. No responsible au- 
thority believes that fallout from the So- 
viet tests is strong enough yet to damage 


protests 


period of 1958 


were testing 





















health. But authorities point out that 
weather and ot uncertain factors can 
concentrate fallout to high local levels. 


And the worst is still to come: most of 
the dangerous radioactive products of the 
Soviet tests are still floating high in the 
stratospher No one can predict how 
much harm they will do when they even- 
tually come down. 

When a bomb in the 
explodes within a few hundred feet of the 
ground, as some of the Soviet tests pre- 





megaton range 


One micromicrocurie is roughly equivalent 
to one-millionth of one-millionth of the radio 
activity of one gram of radiun 





sumably did, it produces three kinds of 
fallout 

@ Locat Fattovut. This is mostly the 
comparatively heavy material 
blasted out of the bomb crater. Although 
extremely dangerous. it spreads only a few 
hundred miles from the explosion. It does 


coarse 


not get into the long-term circulation of 
the atmosphere and it does not threaten 
the earth as a whole. 

After the bomb’s fireball has exy 
to full size (14 





miles diameter for a one- 
megaton bomb), the cloud of hot gas 
rises like a balloon, dragging with it a 
column of dust. Some of the dust falls to 
the ground within a few hours 
part of the local fallout. The rest climbs 
high in the atmosphere with the cooling 


becoming 





condensing cloud. 
© TROPOSPHERK 
latitudes 


FatLout. In temperate 

the dust, and part of 
the cloud, never gets higher 
35,000 ft. This collection of nuclear fission 
products is the tropospheric fallout, and 
since the troposphere is the part ol the 
earth's atmosphere that contains rain 
clouds, even its finest particles of radio- 
active material are likely to be carried 
back to the ground by falling snowflakes 
or water droplets. 

So far, most of the fallout from the 
current Soviet tests has been tropospheric. 
One of the radioactive air from 
the Russian Arctic test site rose into an 
air current that carried it from 
Canada down the U.S. East Coast to 
Florida. Then it veered westward 
the Gulf Coast, dropping radioactivity 
that coated local pastures and showed up 
in the milk of grazing cows. Wandering 
clouds of tropospheric fallout from the 
Soviet tests have been detected over most 
of the Northern Hemisphere. They all 
crossed Soviet territory, many of them 
veering south across thickly populated 
parts of Russia while still in the first flush 
of their radioactivity. 

Whether the local 


most of 






in some 








masses 





eastern 


along 





radiation levels are 
dangerous is a matter of dispute. The 
U.S. Public Health Service 
vaguely that 10 to 100 micromicrocuries 
of iodine 131 in milk is the “guidance” 
amount that small children should not 
exceed per day over a full year. Although 
the figures for milk in many Southern 
cities have been far above the top daily 
limit, the PHS is not alarmed because 
iodine 131 has a short half life* of eight 
days. When the Russians finish their cur- 
rent test series, most of the accumulated 
iodine 131—whether in milk, in air or on 
grass—will vanish in a few weeks. Other 
short-lived isotopes in the tropospheric 
fallout will die off also. 

@ SrratospHeric Favour. The third kind 
of fallout—stratospheric—will not disap- 
pear so quickly. Bombs of more than a 
megaton of power send a large part of 
their ballooning fireballs climbing high 


suggests 





# Time during which the radioactivity is reduced 


by half. 








us.» actu stay 
U.S. Scientist Tests Ark IN ANTARCTICA 
In the rain, in the aross, in the milk. 


into the stratosphere where there are no 
falling raindrops or snowflakes. In the 
frigid stable stratosphere, extremely fine 


particles of radioactive matter from a 
big bomb may hang suspended for 
years—and the bigger the bomb, the more 


of its dangerous fallout goes into the 
stratosphere. 

In one sense this is fortunate: while the 
deadly stuff is hanging many miles above 


the ¢ 





its short- 





red isotopes disin- 
and virtually disappear. But two 
of its most dangerous constituents 

tium go and cesium 137, would not 
into harmlessness even if they floated in 
the stratosphere for a century. And fact is 
that few fission products stay up nearly 





tegrate 
stron- 
fade 








so long. 

Around the equator, air from the 
troposphere passes upward into the strat 
osphere, then whirls toward the poles. 
When it reaches the Arctic, it sinks and 
re-enters the troposphere (see diagram). 
If the sinking air carries radioactive par- 
ticles with it, they are quickly whipped 
around the earth by fast low-level winds 
and are eventually deposited on the sur- 





face in rain or snow. 

Inexorable Climb. The stratospheric 
circulation has its greatest effect in late 
winter and early spring, and that is when 
the Public Health Service expects the 
Soviet strontium go and cesium 137 to 
fall most heavily. Most of the fallout 
will contaminate the temperate parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere, where the bulk 
of the world’s population lives. 

How much long-term damage will be 
done? Radiation health experts are still 
debating, but all agree about one thing 
if Khrushchev explodes his threatened 50- 
megaton test as the climax of the Soviet 

radiation all over the earth will 
an inexorable climb toward a much 
higher and more dangerous level than it 
has ever reached before. 


series 


start 
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The greatest swashbuckling hero of them all — Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 
—as D’Artagnan in “The Three Musketeers"’. (Tell us to mail you the 
new edition of *‘The Year You Were Born,” illustrated with many un- 
usual pictures like this.) 


\ 


of them have gone 
able Doug Fairbanks led the Three 


tion’s movie screens. And now you've 


past since 
Musketeers ac 
ched a time of decision in life. A time to pause and think 
your family’s fut 
There is one sure y you can give your family the finan 
cial protection they'll need and still send money ahead for 
your own use at retirement. Cash-value life insurance 
offered by New Er 1d Life. One of its greate: 
is that youn ell end up taking a lot more money out of it 
than you put in. Here's how this is possible: 


and of your own retirement years 


— as 


vantages 


From then 

y will get that full amount of protection. And 

s not all. Assume you leave your dividends on deposit 
through the years and apply our 1961 dividend scale (even 










though these scales by thei 

time). When you reach 65 

of $11,895. But premiur ll have amounted to 
only $10,459. This means that all your dollars and $1,436 
more have been sent ahead for your use at retirement. 

For 1921 or other years of birth, we'll mail you more 
details about the advantages of cash-value life insurance 
Just write Dept. T-6, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. Or, 
better still, talk with one of our agents. Now, before you’re 41. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAIN 1835. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
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ART 





The Unseen Picassos 


Photographer David Douglas Duncan 
had often passed the locked door during 
his visits to the Riviera villa of Pablo Pi- 
casso, but in the three years he had known 
“the Maestro,” he never guessed what was 
stored on the other side. One day in 1959. 
Picasso took him by the arm, unlocked the 
door, and motioned him inside. There, and 
in other rooms in the villa, were 532 fin- 
ished paintings by Picasso that the world 
had never seen—“the greatest unrecorded 
treasure in modern art.” Duncan says. 

This week, as Picasso celebrates his Soth 
birthday, the treasure goes on record in a 


and rarely has he endowed a figure with 
such regality as in the second portrait of 
her. The Minotaur is all passion, sad and 
fierce at once. almost like the master him- 
self, and in the portrait of the woman with 
the dramatic hat. all conventions of 
beauty and ugliness are swept aside, as if 
the artist were intent only in crashing 
through the skin to get a look inside. In 
all four paintings the palette glows and 
roars: the image is not just there—it 
explodes. 

Today, married to 35-year-old Jacque- 
line. the sixth of the important women in 
his life, Picasso is as exuberant as ever. 
But in a sense, this most inventive of 








DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


PICASSO WITH JACQUELINE AT VILLA “La CALIFORNIE™ 
More personal Pablo than ever before. 


new book illustrated and written by Dun- 
can and printed under his supervision in 
Switzerland (and published in the U.S. by 
Harper* ). Picasso's Picassos is more than 
a historymaking catalogue of the unknown 
paintings at the villa “La Californie’; it is 
also a touchingly sentimental journey into 
Picasso's life. Duncan spent six months 
photographing the paintings while Picasso 
watched and commented, and the book's 
102 color plates thus take on an added 
dimension. As the reader examines them. 
he can almost imagine Picasso looking 
over his shoulder. offering comment and 
explanation as Picasso did for Duncan. 
The Personal Note. There has never 
been a collection of Picassos more per- 
sonal than this. and that, along with his 
canny desire not to flood the market. is 
the reason for its being kept so long from 
view. The four paintings that Time repro- 
duces (see color) catch a variety of styles 
and colors—plus this personal note. Pi- 
casso has seldom been more tender than in 
his first portrait of Marie-Thérése Walter, 








$24.93 until Dec. 31, 1961, $30 thereafter 
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living artists has come to be one of the 
least controversial: his stature is so enor- 
mous, his gifts and influence so over- 
whelming. that even the most conservative 
critics are apt to forgive his occasional 
tendency to showmanship and shock. His 
very restlessness sometimes seems a form 
of dilettantism, but every art movement 
from cubism to collage to abstraction, has 
felt his presence. In the entire history of 
art, no one man has offered so many ideas 
or seemed to find so many ways of looking 
at the world. To a great extent, Pablo Pi- 
casso is a history of modern art in himself. 

That's a Guitar. For so varied a talent, 
there is a refreshing no-nonsense quality 
about Picasso as Duncan portrays him. 
When photographing one of the earliest 
paintings at “La Californie”—a_ realistic 
portrayal of the Holy Family that Picasso 
did at the age of 14—Dunecan asked 
whether the “curious image floating’ 
above the family might have been meant to 
symbolize the Holy Spirit. “Holy Spirit!” 
snorted Picasso. “Those are dates. That's a 
palm tree—with dates. They had to eat 
something!” 


By 1907. Picasso had come a long way 
from those dates. That year he painted 
Les Demoiselles d’Avignon, now regarded 
as the first cubist painting. But he also did 
a demoiselle the world has never seen—a 
redheaded girl that Duncan found sand- 
wiched between several still lifes of a later 
period. “Painted on a panel so thin that it 
is nearly transparent (the lid of an ancient 
paint box). it seems as though the colors 
merely screen the person behind.” wrote 
Duncan. In 1907. too. Picasso discovered 
African masks. and over the next few 
months his heads took on the look of 
sculpture, while his nudes became arrange- 
ments of ovals with limbs that twined 
about each other like thick brownish taffy. 
In ror8 he did a cubist study that Duncan 
thought was meant to be a dog. “Doon- 
con.” explained the Maestro slowly, “this 
is a table. with a table cloth. There is a 
guitar at the left. And a pitcher at the 
right. You must see that!” 

A Lost Period. Every so often, nature 
snaps back into shape in Picasso's Picas- 
sos: a 1923 neoclassic nude is followed 
by a wispy portrait of little Paulo. Picas- 
so’s son by his first wife, Olga Koklova. 
But the works of the 1920s are few: 
almost half of those in Duncan's book 
were done in the ‘30s. One of the book's 
chief surprises, in fact, is the chapter de- 
voted to 1936. It was a period during 
which most authorities believed Picasso 
painted nothing. 

The Maestro was separated from Olga 
and his new love was Marie-Thérése Wal- 
ter. Picasso subjected her to startling 
transfigurations. In one canvas, she is al- 
most normal. her features boldly outlined 
in strong. simple lines. In the next canvas. 
she becomes three circular shapes. as if 
Picasso had reduced her to a kind of 
amoeba. Other paintings of this period 
are tragic ones. In a shattering series of 
portraits. Picasso painted a woman sink- 
ing into madness. In the last of these, she 
is seen staring blankly at a blackened 
mirror while near by sits a ghostly figure 
—the visitor of whom the disintegrated 
mind was only partially aware. Who is 
this woman? Missouri-born Dave Dun- 
can, who has made himself Picasso's pho- 
tographic Boswell after an adventuresome 
career of action photography (the Ko- 
rean war for Lire) that turned gradually 
toward culture-capture (The Kremlin), 
does not know, or loyally refuses to say. 

Love-Smitten Minotaur. More por- 
traits of Marie-Thérése follow before the 
dark features of Dora Maar, Picasso's 
next love, appear. There are some city- 
scapes. bright as a patchwork quilt, and 
later a series on one of Picasso's favorite 
themes. the Minotaur. This time, the art- 
ist was thinking of a legend in which three 
muses come upon the Minotaur dying on 
a beach. Two flee at the sight of his ugli- 
ness, but one stays to nurse him back 
to health. “Forever thereafter. while she 
floated offshore, he spent his days sitting 
where she had offered the only love he 
had found in life.” 

The Picasso's Picassos done in the “30s 
are mostly domestic. Only one before 
1939—that ot a nun torn asunder by a 
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PICASSO'S OWN PICASSOS 


Riviera villa, “La Calitornie. 


ire mostly stored in his French 
Among the choice 500-odd 


canvases 1s t 


one of Picasso s 





nis 





disarming portrait of Marie-Thérése Walter 


intimates, painted during month of April 1936. 


ee 


is a favorite Picasso the 


THE MINOTAUR, Crete’s 


fabled half-man half-beast, 
me. While the bull in Guernica 








seems Pi- 








GIRL WITH HAT is for Picasso an infinite landscape to be back and sides all at once. The distortion is savage, but as in 


probed, twisted and distorted so that the viewer sees front ill of Picasso’s portraits, the essential h imanity remains, 





THERES! 


MARIE 


lac 


i 





Duncan & Picasso 
h+i, 


LIGNT f 


up the mon. 

bomb during the Spanish Civil War 
echoes the horror of Guernica. Picasso 
painted still lifes. a bird or two, portraits 
of Dora and Picasso’s daughter Maia. But 
one day he finished an anguished woman 
who looked as if she were racked by 
some grisly disease. As World War II de- 
scended on Europe Picasso's women be- 
came savage. lunatic figures done in colors 
that scream with rage. The agony van- 
shed as suddenly as it came: once again 
Picasso's Picassos came home. 

Homage to Jacqueline. A strange 
doll-like portrait shows his little daughter 
Paloma poking at some presents under a 
Christmas tree. His present wife Jacque 
line makes her debut in r9s4. One of the 
early portraits of her is a straightforward 








drawing of enormous tenderness. The final 
plate in the book is of wainting of three 
eels on table. Picasso did it last year 
just after Jacqueline had cooked some 
ecls for his lunch. On the back he wrote 
Homage to Jacqueline ria matelots 
that she prepared for lunch 3.12.60. offer 
to her through this painting a small 
m of the immense di I have to 
D Dunear I »b d 
1 ol 5 ndr or 
end bl out any fault the inter 
ut have. But this fondne = the 
} xtra dimension. Pic v Picas 
rt just lings b xt raord 
h 1 de ents. Dun Imir 
iz te v no mit I ) el 
but dor } » 
} mn earth ige ¢ 
he \ heels in love ag 
Art—Do Not Touch 
Still stunned by the recent wave of art 
thefts. the galleries of Europe are wiring 
themselves for sound. Last week an ex 
hibition opened in Munich of 4 works 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. If a thief so much 
as touches one, an alar vill go off, Lon 
don’s National Gallery and Tate Gallery 
are considering placing their pictures in 
1 new kind of mat—a thin laver of 
foam rubber sandwiched between two foil 


sheets that are wired to the wall. It will 
do a thief no good to cut the wires, for 
the alarm will go off anvwav. Price per 


mat: S10 to $15. 
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CCESSORIES BY 
Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of 
finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince 


Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe 
> 
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Drambuie 3 
The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 1% 
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Motorola and Drexel 


| | | | .§ the} most looked-at furniture in your home 


d with fine cabinetry made by Drexel. Its 
walnut charm ideally suits the way you like to 
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SPORT 





The Indispensable Man 

The Green Bay Packers were riding 
high. They had won four straight games, 
shattered the Baltimore Colts (45-7) and 
Cleveland Browns (49-17), needed only 
to beat the San Francisco Forty-Niners’ 
flashy “shotgun” offense to gain sole pos- 
session of first place in the National Foot- 
ball League’s Western Division. Then the 
blow fell: Private Paul Vernon Hornung 
was ordered to active duty in the U.S. 
Army Reserve, effective 30 October. 

Packer Coach Vince Lombardi tried to 
take the news stoically: “Well. no one 


person is bigger than the team.” But 





WAUKEE SENTINEL 


ERNIE AN ew 
GREEN Bay's HorRNUNG 
Service on another team? 


Lombardi knew that the loss of Halfback 
Hornung might well turn the Packers into 
the patsies of the N.F.L. On every team 
in pro football, there is one indispensable 
player—one man on whose individual per- 
formance the team’s success depends. The 
Baltimore Colts have Johnny Unitas. The 
Cleveland Browns have Jimmy Brown. 
On the Green Bay Packers, the indispen- 
sable man is Paul Vernon Hornung. 
Instant Flop. In an era of football 
specialization, versatile Paul Hornung, 25 
seems as obsolete as the drop kick. He 
cannot rifle a pass with the artistic pre- 
cision of a Unitas. He cannot crunch 
through the encircling arms of defensive 
linemen with the raw power of a Brown. 
He does nothing perfectly—but he does 
everything well. He runs, he passes, he 
kicks field goals and extra points. And 
he does one thing better than anyone else 
in pro football: scores points. Last year 
Hornung scored 176 to break an 18-year- 
old N.F.L. record; in five games this 
season, he already has run up 77 points— 
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33 in a single game. Says Coach Lom- 
bardi: “Paul is tremendous down near the 
goal line. He's the finest man I've ever 
seen when he gets down there.” 

Blond, brawny (6 ft. 2 in., 215 Ibs.) 
Paul Hornung played his first regular 
football game as a sixth-grader at Louis- 
ville’s St. Patrick's School. Awarded an 
athletic scholarship to Notre Dame, 
Hornung quickly caught the eye of canny 
Coach Frank Leahy. “He runs like a 
mower going through grass,” marveled 
Leahy. “And his kicking—why, when he 
reported to me as a freshman, he could 
punt 80 yds. and place-kick over the 
crossbar from 7o yds. out.’ 

A Heisman Trophy winner and two- 
time All-America, Hornung was drafted 
by the last-place Packers in 1957 as a 
quarterback—the same position he had 
played so successfully at Notre Dame. 
But in the pros he was an instant, dismal 
flop. “I couldn't even make the fourth 
string.” he says. Because his handoffs were 
too slow 





his passing mediocre, Hornung 
was used only sparingly in Packer games, 
was permitted to call only five specilic 
plays. “In one game.” he recalls, “a player 
saw me coming in and yelled. ‘Look who's 
here—rollout right or left, option right or 
left, or quarterback sneak,’ ” 

More Than Money. Hornung’s for- 
tunes—and Green Bay's—took a rapid 
turn for the better with the arrival of 
Coach Lombardi in 1g59. A former foot- 
ball player, law student, physics teacher 
and college coach. Lombardi is a hard- 
nosed disciplinarian and an advocate of 
forthright, bone-rattling football. At 
Green Bay, Lombardi’s first job was to 
find a man around whom he could build 
an offense—a hard-running halfback who 
could throw a pass on the run. “Hornung 
was the type of halfback I had to have,’ 
Lombardi says. “I made up my mind he 
was going to it, and I said, ‘Look, boy 
this is your job. You take * He took 
it—and neither Lombardi nor Hornung 
has regretted the decision. In rg59, the 
fired-up Packers moved out of the N.F.L. 
cellar, won seven games; last year, they 
won the Western Division title. 

For Hornung, as for Lombardi, pro 
football has two attractions: the game 
and the money. “I like playing football,’ 











he says. “I like to live good and travel 
good. Football enables me to go first 
class, and I enjoy it.” Hornung enjoys 
earning about $50,000 a year—3$20,000 


from en- 
Jantzen 
personal 


for playing football, the rest 
dorsements (Wilson footballs 
sportswear), commercials and 
appearances—and invests every penny he 
can spare. 

Last week Coach Lombardi was glumly 
writing Congressmen in hopes of getting 
his star haliback’s Army reporting date 
postponed for go days. Hornung himselt 
was frankly unhappy at the prospect of 
a year in second-class accommodations. 
But, wisely, he said little. “It didn't come 
as a complete surprise,” he said, resigned- 
ly. “If I have to serve, I'll serve.” 





Terrifying Tigers 

On defense, Memphis State’s burly line- 
men (average weight: 222 Ibs.) gang- 
tackled viciously: every pile-up seemed 
to be covered by flocks of blue-and-grey 
jerseys. On offense, Memphis State was 
far from peak form, but still had more 
than enough power to brush aside stur- 
dy Abilene Christian whenever it count- 
ed. Coach Billy Jack Murphy cleared his 
38-player bench in a merciful attempt 
to keep the score down, but even that 


tactic failed: the unbeaten Tigers rolled 
up 379 yds. and romped to an easy 35-0 
victory. 


Too Good. When the slaughter finally 
ended, outclassed Abilene Christian could 


take 


some comfort in the fact that it 


iH wee MERCIAL 


MEMPHIS STATE'S WRIGHT 
Served with bread and butter. 


APPEA 





might have been worse. Memphis State's 
No. 1 quarterback, James Earl Wright, 
22, key man in the Tigers’ wide-open at- 
tack and the most dangerous back in the 
South, had been given an afternoon off. 
A sturdy six-footer, Wright is the ideal 
split-T quarterback. He runs the bread- 
and-butter option play with swift 
cision, can throw a pass accurately while 


on the dead run to either his left or his 


pre- 


right. Says Coach Frank Camp, whose 
tough University of Louisville team was 
whipped, 28-13, by Memphis State 
“Wright killed us with those roll-out 


passes to his left.” Fortnight ago, while 
the Tigers clawed previously unbeaten 
Mississippi Southern, 21-7, Wright put on 
a sparkling one-man show. He personally 
directed all three scoring drives, bucked 
for one touchdown himself, and gained an 
average of 5.8 yds. every time he carried 
the ball. By last week, Quarterback 
Wright had run up a total of 787 yds. 
rushing and passing, led the nation in 
total offense. Said Coach Murphy, him- 
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Our 
home 
town 





MILWAUK 


CITY LIMITS 
POP. 741,324 





-—and how it got into our slogan 


As far as we know, ‘“‘The Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous”’ is the only well- 
known slogan that features the adver- 
tiser’s home town. 

It’s been appearing in Schlitz adver- 
tising since shortly after Mrs. O'Leary's 
cow kicked over the lantern and started 
the Chicago fire. 

As a matter of fact, that's really how 
the slogan began. 

After the great fire Chicago was desper- 
ately short of water. Whether moved by 
charity or enterprise, the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, at that time a 
small but rising city, sent a ship loaded 
with beer to its parched southern neigh- 
bor. 

The thirsty citizens of Chicago fell upon 
the Schlitz with understandable pleasure. 
The fire cooled and the water supply was 
restored, but as Chicago began to rebuild, 
people remembered that wonderful beer 
from Milwaukee, talked about it, and 
wondered where they could get more. 

Schlitz had literally made Milwaukee 
beer famous far outside the city limits of 





© 1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Tampa, Fla. 


Milwaukee. This made it but a small step 
to ‘‘The Beer that made Milwaukee 
“amous”’ and people who were unabash- 
edly proud of their beer did not hesitate 
to claim it. The slogan has been a familiar 
part of Schlitz advertising ever since. 

Today, when we look at our home town 
with its 741,324 (1,194,290 if you include 
the entire metropolitan area) wonderful, 
warmhearted people, its many important 
factories, its deep water harbor, its music, 
its art, and its world-renowned restau- 
rants, we wonder if the slogan isn’t tak- 
ing in a little too much territory. 

We don't like to brag, and we know that 
if Milwaukee is famous, it took a great 
deal more than Schlitz to make it so. 
But then we taste the beer and decide to 
keep the slogan a little while longer. 


P. S. Schlitz has grown with the country 
and today is brewed in Brooklyn, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City and Tampa as well 
as in Milwaukee. But, wherever we brew 
it, it comes out exactly the same good 
beer that we brew for you in our own 
home town. 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
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“Prove all things, hold fast 


to that which is good” 


Barber's “Ilustrated Proverbs” 1857 


Or, as we have always put it, “Investigate . . . then Invest.” And 
once you have invested, be sure to hold on to the good stocks in 


your portfolio. 
Easier said than done? 
Perhaps. 


But we maintain a Research Department that we feel is second 
to none in our business—for one primary reason: To give any in- 
vestor who wants it, all the help that we possibly can. 


If you want current facts about any industry, company, or stock, 


just ask. 


If you'd like Research to prepare a tailor-made program suited 
to your funds, and your objectives, just ask. 


Or, if you'd like a thoroughly objective review of your present 
portfolio based on retaining the best stocks you own, just ask, too. 


In any case, there won't be any charge, you needn't feel obli- 
gated a bit, whether you're a customer, or not. 


Simply address your letter to Joseph C. Quinn. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 





PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
TO PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





It’s unique... this automatic electric food 
warmer keeps food and beverages hot, 
tasty and at peak-of-perfection flavor for 
hours. Your Salton Hotray is the perfect 
answer when dinner is ready but guests 
are delayed ...or for solving difficult fam- 
ily eating schedules. Makes entertaining a 
carefree pleasure, whether you serve hot 
snacks or full buffet supper. Elegant and 
efficient for serving indoors or outdoors. 
Superb as personal gifts or business gifts 
... for any occasion, anytime! 


...J cannot 


manage 


without it! 





Shown above, The Patio Master 
Hotray, $27.50. Salton Hotrays from 
$5.95 to $59.50. Hotable Serving 
Carts with Hotray tops from $64.50 
to $200. All with shatterproof radi 
ont glass heating surfaces that clean 
effortlessly. Can't burn fingers or 
mar surfaces, Adjustable tempera- 
ture controls. Send for free recipe 
ond “Gracious Living Begins with a 
Salton Hotray’’ booklets. 


self a onetime All-Southeast Conference 
tailback: “If they come any better than 
James Earl. I'd like to see them.” 

When he entered Memphis State, 
Wright looked like a better candidate for 
water boy than for All-America. Puny 
(148 lbs.) and injury-prone, he was an 
erratic passer. But Wright put on 43 lbs. 
by stuffing himself with food and lift- 
ing weights. practiced passing until he 
could hit a fast-moving receiver on the 
helmet at so yds. The effort paid off 
as a junior last year, Quarterback Wright 
was drafted by two pro teams—the Na- 
tional Football League's Champion Phila- 
delphia Eagles and the Boston Patriots 
of the American League. “We originally 
figured Wright for defense.” says Phila- 
delphia Scout Frank Kilroy, “because of 
his great speed. But how many kids can 
throw as well as he can?” Few can. So 
far this season, Wright has completed 
29 of 51 passes. had only one intercepted. 
Says Alabama Coach Paul (“Bear”) Bry- 
ant handsomely: “Wright is too good to 
be coached by anyone but me.” 

No Disgrace. Without Wright, Mem- 
phis State would still be a good team. 
Left End Don Coffey (6 ft. 3 in.. 190 
Ibs.) has been drafted by the San Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners and the San Diego 
Chargers: Right End Dennis Biodrowski 
(6 ft. 2 in.. 225 Ibs.) has been scouted 
closely by the Baltimore Colts. 

With Wright running the attack Mem- 
phis State might be a match on any given 
Saturday for any team in the U.S. So far 
this season. the aroused Tigers have cas- 
ually mowed down such opponents as Tul- 
sa (48-12), The Citadel (40-0) and 
Hardin-Simmons (56-0). But nobody 
knows just how strong Memphis State 
really is; few big-time football schools 
will risk their carefully built’ reputations 
to find out. For next year, though, Coach 
Murphy already has scheduled top-ranked 
Mississippi. and he is optimistic about 
Memphis State's chances of crashing the 
big time. “It’s no longer a disgrace,” says 
he. “to be beaten by Memphis State.” 


Scoreboard 

> In the week's big game between un 
defeated teams. Michigan State finally 
wore down hefty Notre Dame with speed 
and reserves. rallied for a 17-7 victory 
that established it as the leading power in 
college football. Other top teams kept 
right on rolling: Texas beat Arkansas 
33-7; Alabama trounced Tennessee. 34-3 
and lowa routed Wisconsin, 47-15. 

> The World Champion New York Yan- 
kees, who hit 193 home runs last season 
seemed intent on giving the rest of the 
American League a chance. From the 
cellar-dwelling Philadelphia Phillies, they 
picked up Righthander Robin Roberts 
35. top “gopher ball” pitcher (46 homers 
in a single season) of all time. 

> Paced by weepy Nicola Pietrangelo 
»8. who won both his singles match and 
teamed with bubbly Orlando Sirola to 
win the doubles. Italy's Davis Cuppers 
swept past a weak U.S. team, 4-1, earned 
the right to meet Australia in the chal- 
lenge round for the second year in a row, 
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Satellites travel so fast that an IBM 
computer system is being used to 
give U.S. scientists continuous, up-to- 
the-second information about them. 
There’s only one way to know exactly 
what a satellite is doing in space. Fol 
low it mathematically, making calcula- 
tions as fast as information comes in 
from the satellite. This means using 
high-speed computers linked to ground 
tracking stations. Working with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 


ministration, IBM has developed such 
a system for the U.S. space program. 
It includes large-scale IBM computers 
at Bermuda, Cape Canaveral, and the 
Goddard Space Flight Center just out- 
side Washington, D.C 

When a satellite is launched from 
Cape Canaveral, the computers make 
continuous predictions of the satellite’s 
course. Drawing ontelemetry and radar 
data from stations around the globe, the 
system continues to track the satellite in 
orbit. For recovery of a space capsule, 


the computer system calculates when to 
fire retro-rockets in order to bring the 
capsule down within the recovery area, 
and also predicts the point of impact 
within that area. 

This system is one of the most power- 
ful computer-communications networks 
in the world. IBM is helping to develop 
information systems like this to han- 
dle the increasingly complex data re- 


quirements of govern 
ment, business and sci- IBM 
ence in tne space age. 

- © 
















United Nations Headquarters in New York... inspiration to millions of visitors, 


YOU 


ARE INVITED \ 


TO BECOME By 


AMBASSADOR 


FOR THE 
UNITED 


a4 


If you have ever wished that you, person- 
ally, could do something practical to 
weight the scale for peace—here is your 
chance. Get the facts and spread the facts 
about the work of the United Nations. 
Help build the public support it needs to 
do an effective job. @ The U.N. is the only 
positive alternative to war. It has stepped 
in time and again to prevent a major war. 
It is the only existing practical means for 
settling quarrels between nations by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation. It can re- 
solve the dilemma of nuclear holocaust or 
surrender to brute force. @ The U.N. is 
building a solid foundation for future peace 
and human progress, Continuing, long- 
range programs work to stamp out hunger 
and disease, to spread education and tech- 
nical know-how, to help poor nations lift 











themselves by their bootstraps. The U.N. 
can do this more effectively than any one 
nation acting alone. @ We need the U.N. 
and the U.N. needs us. lv is the most potent 
forum ever devised for mobilizing world 
opinion. It is the one place where our 
country can work with other nations in the 
common cause of peace, with freedom and 
justice. @ A strong United Nations—and 
possibly survival itself—depends on the 
moral support of well-informed citizens. 
That's where you can do a job. Become a 
goodwill ambassador for the United 
Nations—among your friends and neigh- 
bors, in your shop, office, club. To start, 
write for a free copy of “THE U.N. IN 
ACTION”—a clear, concise briefing for 
thoughtful Americans, Just send a post- 
card to the address shown below. 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


A non-partisan, non-profit educational organization whose Chairman Is appointed by the President of the United States. 


THE THEATER 





Officemanship 


How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying (book by Abe Burrows 
Jack Weinstock, Willie Gilbert; music 
and lyrics by Frank Loesser) is a light. 
bright spoof of corporate wheels and 
wiles, and its up-from-window-washer 
hero, Robert Morse, is a superlative, tou- 





FRIEOMAN 


“SUCCEED” 
On rungs the beaver gnawed, 


ApELES 


VALLEE & Morse IN 


sle-haired, triple-jointed comic wonder 


who could coax laughs out of Mt. 
Rushmore. 
Morse (age: 30) plays J. Pierpont 


Finch, a lad who is eager to score on the 
inside, instead of scouring the outside, of 
the Mies van der Rohe palace that houses 
the World Wide Wickets Co. Finch enters 
the mail room armed with apple-cheeked 
guile and a handbook to success that 
makes him the greatest ploy-boy in the 
history of officemanship. 

With posies for the boss's secretary and 
ruses for the boss, J. Pierpont goes sonic. 
The boss is “J.B.” Bigley, a pince-nezed 
P.G. Wodehouse caricature of a corpora- 
tion president, which is precisely the way 
ex-Crooner Rudy Vallee (age: 60) plays 
him. J.B. knits for relaxation; Finch ar- 
ranges to be caught knitting. J.B. warms 
bumble-tongued, to his dedicated under- 
ling: “I like the way you thinch, Fink.’ 
Naturally, there are booby traps in the 
corridors of power. There is J.B.’s neph- 
ew, Frump (Charles Nelson Reilly), who 
has the looks and the instincts of a pray- 
ing mantis. There is J.B.’s mistress, Hedy 
La Rue (Virginia Martin), a carrot- 
topped vixen with a 14-karat heart. And 
there is the mating-call girl, played by 
raven-haired Bonnie Scott, who is all 
ready to be an office widow in the sub- 
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urbs, “basking in the glow of his perfectly 
understandable neglect,” even before she 
becomes an office wife. 

Big trouble looms for Finch when he 
gets his own “Chinese provincial” execu- 
tive hot suite as V.P. of advertising. But 
when he makes silver-dollar eyes at him- 
self in the executive-washroom mirror 
and sings J Believe in You, a passionate 
aria of self-love. it is clear that there 
will be no doom at the top for Finch. 

Totally animated, Robert Morse never 
merely speaks lines. He dives after an 
ordinary joke with a twisting one-and-a- 
half gainer and makes it look like a pearl. 
With his mischievous small-boy charm, he 
is the most ingratiating eager beaver who 
ever gnawed through someone else’s rung 
on the ladder of success. 

How to Succeed succeeds chiefly by its 
light touch. Abe Burrows might have 
tossed satiric vitriol at the corporate 
image; instead, he paints a mustache on 
it. Bob might have whipped the 
dance chorus into the routine cattle stam 
pede; instead, he stop-motions his danc- 
ers like mannequins in a shopwindow 
and scatters them like parched, tormented 
acolytes around the ritualistic idol of an 
empty coffee machine in Coffee Break. 
Rudy Vallee cups his hands, megaphone- 
fashion, around collegiate Grand Old Ivy 
to give it just the kiss of the hops from 
Stein Song days, and the rest is a de- 
lectable kiss-off of all that nostalgic ‘20s 
razzmatazz. Frank does 
not entrance, but it does cleverly enhance 
the book, as in A Secretary Is Not a Toy 
(“Her pad is to write in, and not spend 
the night in’). 

As a musical, How to 
model of the temptations it resists, and 
under Robert Morse’s comic power drive, 
it is practically irresistible. 





Fosse 





Loesser’s score 


Succeed is a 


Silly Psychos 

A Cook for Mr. General (by Steven 
Gethers) unloads a cargo of G.1. psychos 
and supermisfits at a Pacific rehabilitation 
camp. There is a baby brain who cannot 
sleep without his blue blanket. There is a 
balmy barracks lawyer whose eyes roll 
around like loose marbles. And there is a 
bearded oddball mystic who 
G.I. blanket like a poncho, and upon 
being asked his rank, replies: ““Command- 
er of the forces of the Lord.” 

These neurotic goof-offs are more amus- 
ing than they have any right to be—but 
the one who should be the funniest of 
them all is less amusing than he ought to 
be. The fault in Playwright Gethers’ farce 
lies in its ill-conceived hero, a hulking, 
preposterously implausible Greek cook 
named Tomas Agganis ( Bill Travers). Ac- 
tor Travers tries manfully to get a tongue- 
hold on his role, but what comes out 
is Basic Choctaw compounded with his 
Wee Geordie burr. A boyhood brush with 
the Greek constabulary has left Agganis 
with the disconcerting habit of kayoing 
any man who lays a hand on him. This 
reflex comes in handy whenever Play- 


wears his 





wright Gethers needs to plot-boil a climax. 

The story makes Agganis a kind of dis- 
placed restaurateur who soothes the ulcers 
of “Mr. General,” the camp commander 
(Roland Winters). with such far-out Hel- 
lenic treats as octopus and goats’ bladders. 
The resulting buddyhood is so mawkish 
that most of Act II goes down the senti- 
mental drain. There are two rowdy high 
spots. At one point, Mr. General’s two- 
star superior (John McGiver) stuns the 
camp and apoplectrifies himself by Jeep- 
ing in on a Greek-styled folk fling, where 
he finds the cook and Mr. General doing 
kick-ups (in non-Government-issue ev- 
zone skirts and tasseled headgear) to the 
shrill piping of bousouki records. And in 
Act III there is a court-martial, with the 
key kooks testifying that resembles a 
Marx Brothers movie sequence scripted 
by Salvador Dali. The cook and Mr. 
General are both outranked in acting hon- 
ors by John McGiver. He plays and looks 
like Captain Bligh in khaki. 


Slight Case of Murder 


A Shot in the Dark, adapted for 
Broadway by Harry Kurnitz from Marcel 
Achard’s Paris hit L’/diote, combines bed 
room farce with murder mystery. The sex 
and suspense are unevenly blended, but a 
sharpshooter cast, headed by Julie Harris 
and Walter Matthau, drills the evening 
acceptably full of laughs. 

Julie is a chambermaid ( Josefa) who is 
found in the nude (her favorite outfit) 
and unconscious, with only one accessory 
a revolver. Beside her lies the dead body 
of her lover, a Spanish chauffeur who used 
to beat her “but never when he was drink- 
ing.” They both worked for an aristocratic 
Paris banking family, the Beaurevers; the 
magistrate, influenced by Beaurevers’ 
power, is all for clapping the girl 
in jail, case unheard. But his young assist- 
ant (William Shatner), fired with ideals 
of justice, insists on investigating. What 
ensues, in judicial quarters of dilapidated 
grandeur, is an intimately candid inquiry 








FRICOWAN—ADELES 
SHATNER & Harris IN “SHOT 
In beds she never made. 
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A closely-held 
corporation 
can fall 


- 


Here’s how Business Insurance from New York Life can 
help keep it a solid, thriving concern! Unless an arrange- 
ment is made in advance for the purchase of the shares of a 
deceased stockholder, the executor of the estate may have 
to sell some or all of the stock to pay taxes and legal costs. 
This usually creates serious problems for both the corpora- 
tion and the heirs. 


1. If the executor and the surviving stockholders can’t 
agree on a price, or they don't have the cash to buy the 
stock, the corporation may fall into the hands of ‘‘out- 
siders.”’ 


~ 


. Finding an outside buyer can be difficult and the execu- 
tor may have to sell at a sacrifice price, shrinking the 
value of the inheritance. 


» 


If strangers buy, they may have conflicting ideas that 
can damage the interests and good will built by the 
surviving stockholders. 


4. If the stock sold to outsiders represents a controlling 
interest, the surviving stockholders, the business, and 
employees are at the mercy of new management. 
















after the 
death of a 
tz. stockholder! 





ye 





A business continuation agreement funded by Business 
Insurance from New York Life is a most effective way to 
protect against these problems. Such a plan assures surviv- 
ing stockholders continued ownership and control of the 
business. It provides stockholders a guaranteed market for 
their stock at death. And stockholders’ heirs are guaran- 
teed a pre-determined fair price for the deceased's interest. 


For complete information about this important protection, 
call your New York Life Agent. Or write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. TI-14, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE Gylio 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 


based on the French axiom that dis- 
cussion is the better part of indiscre- 


tion. It turns out that the Beaurevers 
belong to a low-fidelity set. Husband 
Benjamin (Walter Matthau) has been 


frolicking with Josefa himself after bank- 
ing hours, and Wife Dominique ( Louise 
Troy) has been slipping with her hus- 
band’s best friend. The question seems 
to be whether Josefa or Benjamin had 
the best motive for doing the worst to 
that Spanish chauffeur. 

Julie Harris brings an entire patois of 
peasant gestures to her role. including a 
session of silently mouthing something 
like the Marseillaise when the wheels of 
justice grind too slowly. Even when the 





script asks to be played by leer, her gamin 
charm turns it into innocent m 
when she mimics her active lover 
just tear and rip every which way 
But there are 
of the Harris poignance. a 


He'd 
and I 
ivs traces 


tle girl lost 






hate sewing. 


and a trifle afraid, waking up in beds she 
never made. 
The second and solidest act of the play 


is commandeered by Walter Matthau in 
a brilliant portrayal of a patrician whose 
blood has been blue for so long that it has 
curdled. Haughty, unutterably 
pompous, his face and his talk seem rav- 
aged by Bourbonic plague 
who becomes human under stress. 
Patrons of A Shot in the Dark must be 
prepared to swallow some dialogue with 
the rugged flavor of vin ord ‘’, and the 
end of the play tends way. 
But most of this Gallic murder-comedy is 
estate-bottled, kept ved-and- 
courtroom temperature and poured to a 
farce-connoisseur's taste. 


The Murky Way 


Do You Know the Milky Way? (by 
Karl Wittlinger) presents two actors play- 
ing twelve roles in a search for one man’s 
identity. They never find it. Hal Holbrook 


bored 


a snob’s snob 





to dribble 


ata steady 


(best known for his Mark Twain act) 
touchingly plays the hero, a childlike Ger 
man veteran of World War II whose 


tormented self-quest has made him a pa 
tient in a mental institution. George Vos- 
kovec plays his psychiatrist and all other 
speaking roles in a acting 
stint. In pursuit of “psychodramatic ther- 
apy,” doctor and patient enact Holbrook’s 
life until he winds up as a daredevil 
motorcyclist in an act called rhe 
Flying Saucers.” 

Despite murky dramatic symbolism 
German Playwright Karl Wittlinger poses 
a clear question; Can a sensitive, rel- 
atively innocent German atone for his 
nation’s war guilt? The answer is 
devastating in its self-pity and irresponsi- 
bility. Neither the West nor the East 
will permit Germany to atone, to “fight 
the cold war with peace.” The endlessly 
zooming cyclists are part of the space 
race, and an unseen “General” has 
creed that this race must go on and on. 
When he realizes this, Holbrook picks 
out a spectral home on the Milky Way, 
Playwright Wittlinger poses as a Piran- 
dellphic oracle, but his hollow parable is 
less an adventure of the mind than an 
abject failure of nerve. 


virtuoso 


past 


de- 
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MEDICINE 





A Nobel for a Snail Shell 


The Nobel Prize in medicine for 1961 
was awarded last week to a man who be 
gan his lifework as a telephone engineer 
has only honorary medical degrees, and 
can never treat a human patient. The 
$48.300 winner: Georg von Békésy, 62. 

Von Békésy (pronounced Bay-keh- 
shee) was born in Hungary, and was still 


there in the rg20s. when he did the fun- 
damental research now bel itedly recog- 
nized. As a telephone engineer he con- 


centrated on the human ear and in par- 
ticular the cochlea, the “snail shell ol 
the inner ear. For research he built mod- 


els, bored through the temporal bone of 


Semicircular 
canals 


Acoustic 


nerve 


Veterans Administration Hospital in Buf- 
falo have miniaturized and refined the 
instruments for internal use since external 
pacemakers were first shown to be practi- 
cal (Tre, Jan. 11. 1960). and how they 
have implanted pacemakers in 30 patients 
in the last 18 months. 

For heart-disease victims, an in 
ternal pacemaker is neither necessary not 
suitable. But in severe the 
electrical impulses that stimulate the 
heart's contractions are blocked so that 
the heart beats only feebly 
and is in stopping 








most 





some cases 


slows down 
constant danger of 


Ils of 








causing spe 
Working with electronic engineers, the 
Buffalo 


unconsciousness, 


doctors devised a transistorized 


VON BEKESY 


Sound waves vibfete ear drum and ossicles, spiral 
through cochlea and are picked up" by acoustic 
nerve 


that he could observe with 
effect of sound waves 
linked to the 
eardrum by three small, movable bones 
of the middle ear. What he saw was that 
the cochlea reacts to the pitch of a struck 
note by making different parts of the 
membrane vibrate within the tiny organ’s 
4-turn canal. 
This and other findings by Von Békésy 
i new ways to 


1 corpse 50 
strobe lighting the 
on the cochlea. which is 


have given ear 
distinguish between different forms of hu- 


specialists 





man deafness, which may be important 
in deciding treatment. After he left: Buda- 
pest, Von Békésy spent two years at 


Stockholm’s Caroline Institute, which 
awarded the prize. Then he moved to the 
U.S., now Harvard’s Psycho- 
Acoustic Laboratory still experi- 
menting, he has model of the 
cochlea big enough to hold a man’s arm. 


works in 
where 
built a 


Implanted Pacemaker 


The patients who made the biggest 
news at last week's meeting of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association in Miami were 


those who can talk about their “tickers’’ 
without being cute. They are the growing 
number, estimated at whose heart- 
beats are timed by transistorized pace- 
makers implanted under the skin of their 
bellies. Surgeon William M. Chardack 
told he and his colleagues at the 


200, 


how 
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pacemaker, driven by a_ tiny, long-life 
mercury battery, cast in epoxy resin and 
encased in a double coating of silicone rub 
ber. The instrument uses the timing effect 
of electrical surges in a closed circuit to 
measure off 60 beats a minute. To carry 
the impulses to the heart, Dr. Chardack 
uses two springs of platinum-iridium al- 
loy, attached to the heart muscle. 

The implantation is done in one opera- 
tion. Surgeon Chardack opens the chest 
to get the electrode into the heart wall 
and leads the connecting wire through a 
tunnel under the skin to another incision 
in the abdomen, just to the left of the 
navel, He sets the pacemaker on a bed of 
abdominal muscle. Only 2 by 3 by 4 in. 
it is so compact that the patient can bend 
double without feeling it. The battery 
should last four to five years, and failure 


is not fatal. The heart jogs along until 
the battery is replaced. 
Some pacemaker experimenters have 


invented devices to let patients speed up 
their hearts, by radio signals to the in- 
struments, when exertion demands a 
greater blood supply. But Dr. Chardack 
prefers to give the physician this control. 
In the latest models of the Buffalo pace- 
maker, there is a second protuberance just 
underneath the skin. By simply jabbing a 
triangular needle into this, the physician 
can adjust the rate. 
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Operation for Nosebleed 


As a girl in Hartford Ruth 
Siegel suffered severe and frequent nose 
bleeds. As she grew older they got worse 
ind costing her 


Conn. 


sometimes occurring daily 
a cupful or more of blood. Last week. t 
stop her nosebleeds. Ruth Siegel Ribicott 
5! wife of the Secretary ol Health 
Education and Welfare, underwent a new 
operation—the first effective 
that medical has 
devise in half a century of trying. 

Mrs. Ribicoff suffers from a rare disease 


treatment 


science been able to 


called hereditary hemorrhagic telangiec 
tasia. It is inherited. like brown eyes 
in a Mendelian dominant pattern; some 
of Mrs. Ribicoff’s cousins have it, but 


her own two children apparently do not, 
In this disorder, the blood itself is 
mal. But in some parts of the body, there 


nor- 


are abnormal swellings of the ends of 
minute arteries and veins. These “end 
vessel swellings” (telangiectases) burst 


and bleed. 

One of the commonest sites for them is 
in the mucous lining of the nose, where 
Mrs. Ribicofi had them. Doctors 
tried to help similar patients with cau 
teries and radium, but always unsuccess 
fully. and Mrs. Ribicoff refused 
treatments. Then she heard of the new 
operation devised by Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s Dr. William Howerton Saunders. 

Explains Nebraska-born Surgeon Saun 
reasoned that if 


have 


these 


ders, 41: “I you could 
replace the fragile membrane of the nose 


might 








with skin, even though you not 
remove all the telangiectases, they still 
would not bleed because of the skin cov 
ering.” Dr, Saunders has done 4o such 
operations since 1958, all on adults. 

Last week Mrs. Ribicoff went to the 


room 





im Hospital 
inder heavy sedation and local 
From the thigh 


split-thickness graft 


operating niversity 
Columbus 
thetics. 


Saunders 


Surgeon 





anes 
took 


i piece of skin about two by three inches 





KINGTON HARTFORD TIME 


cceeryc 
PATIENT RIBICOFF 


Out with 


rngiectase 
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ScALpeD ArM ( FOREARM 
On with the 


than 1 30 inch thick. Then he cut 
both sides of the so that he 
could lift them like flaps to get at the 
lower part of the septum, the gristly cen- 
tral partition. He scraped the mucous 
lining off this many of the 
telangiectases with the membrane. Finally 
Dr. Saunders put patches of the graft skin 
septum, sewed the 
and packed it. The 
grafts, inside the nostrils, should take by 
early this week, 

Ruth Ribicoff can look forward to relief 
from nosebleeds. If she still has 
iny, they should be no more troublesome 
than 
hereditary hemorrhagic telangiectasia. 


Cold for Burns 


Los Angeles’ Dr. Alexander G. Shulman 
is a good surgeon chef; nine 
trying his hand at cooking. he 
adly with 
Ignoring medical 


less 


loose nose 


removing 


on each side of the 


nose together again 


severe 


those of people who are tree ol 


bul a poor 
years ago 


succeeded in burning it 





only 
boiling grease. training 


which calls for wrapping the burn in a 
bandage. he plunged the burned hand into 


1 sinkful of cold water. The pain stopped. 


He kept his hand in cold water for an 
hour. permanently killing the pain, and 
his hand healed quickly 

Since then. Surgeon Shulman has 
treated almost o cases of burns the 
same way. Medical texts ignore the cold 


Dr. Shul- 


tron 


water treatment for burns, but 
man found that it was a remedy in 
1 America. and it is the traditional 
treatment in Iceland. Now. in Postgradu 
ite Medicine, Reykjavik's Dr. Ofeigur J. 


Ofeigsson 








makes firm recommendations 
iid in burns. 


One case cited by Dr. 


lor frst 





Ofeigsson is that 





of a woman whose whole arm was scalded 
she child of two. A 
voman plunged the child's arm into a 
bucket of cold water, but only up to the 
elbow. Her hand and forearm healed well 
and are whereas the un- 
immersed upper arm is a 
sue. Dr. Ofeigsson’s rules for first aid in 


when was a kins 


almost unscarred 


mass Of scar tts 











burns covering less than 20%, of the 
body's area 

> Cool the burns fast by removing cioth 
i if it is loose. and immersing them in 
cold water (tap water, ice water, milk 


drinks 


large burns 


soft or whatever is handy). For 
ivoid excess chilling by using 
tap water without ice. 

> Remove clothing only if it will lift off 
easily. And cut it Never spare 
the garment; spare the skin. 

> If the burned part cannot be dipped in 


away 


But Not ELtpow AREA 


TREATED WitH CoLp WATER) 
quid, 


dressings. 
hin 


water, apply loose, wet cold 
> If the patient gets chilled 


warm soup. but no alcohol, and add cloth- 


give 


ing to the unburned part of the body. 

> Start all this before calling the doctor. 
[hen ask the doctor to visit the patient 
rather than interrupt the treatment. 


Family Schizophrenia 
i known to be he- 
reditary. but if one member of a family 
suffers there is a greater than 
we chance that others To find 
out a disturbed family the 
children. Psychiatrist Lyman Wynne and 
colleagues at the National Institute of 
Mental Health interviewed 33 families in 
patient detail, In Cincinnati last week 
Dr. Wynne outlined his findings. 

Even apart from delusions and halluci 
nations. the schizophrenic thinks 


the way 


i is not 





Schizophrenk 


from it 
iver will, 


how iffects 





usually 





normal people do in dreams 


individual thoughts may be “rationa 


but they are so compressed or confused 
in time and place as to make no sense 
nd the schizophrenic sees nothing ab 


normal in lumping together two unrelated 


or contradictory ideas. 


his pattern gave Dr. Wynne his clue 


family may show tew or 


Individuals in 





no outward signs of illness. but if their 
tatements do not mesh rationally with 
one another's, the result ts cognitive 
chaos” for the developing child. most 
sensitive between ages two and four. 


From a tape recording, he quoted a re 


vealing example 











Daughter: Nobody will listen to me. 
Evervbody is trying to still me. 
Wother: Nobody wants to kill you. 
Fath: If vou're going to associate 
with intelligent people, you going to 
have to remember that “still” ts a noun 
and not a verb. 
another | 
(to patie repeatedly Con 
sit down—tfor vour own good. 





if rhe 


in the land for 


Constitution is ten 
It's 
by the people. for the people and of the 
peop * 

Father That's 


sitting 





one person. written 





When 


people 


what I 
she’s for the 
She's 


say 
down 
and by the people. pleasing the 
people and pleasing herself. 

In such families. said Dr. Wynne. there 
is “an underlying feeling of meaningless 
ness and pessimism about the possibility 
of finding meaning in any experience or 
behavior.’ And that, he added in effect 
is enough to drive anybody crazy. 
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synthetic lubricants 


for the space age © 


For many years, Celanese has been supply- 
ing industry with fire-resistant hydraulic fluids and 
compressor lubricants. 

Trademarked “Cellulube,” these synthetic 
materials contribute to the safe operation of die 
casting machines and other plant equipment sub- 
ject to high temperature environments. They are 
also used by the U.S. Navy to activate aircraft 
carrier mechanisms and missile launching equip- 
ment in Polaris type nuclear submarines. 

Utilizing the same background technology, 
Celanese introduced a group of heat-resistant lu- 
bricants to meet the severe conditions encountered 
in jet engine operation—where ambient engine 
temperatures are far greater than those found in 
piston type aircraft. The development of “Cellu- 
therms,” as they are called, was a major break- 
through in the chemistry of synthetic lubricants for 
super-sonic military and commercial aircraft. Join- 
ing in this project was the Air Force Research and 
Development Command. 

To date, at least nine Governments of the 
free world are now either adopting or testing 
Cellutherms for their military and commercial jet 


aircraft. And, to keep pace with future needs for 


new and improved space age lubricants, Celanese 

is continuing with basic exploratory work, both 

self-supporting and under Government contract. 
The opportunities for expansion in this one 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE 
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area of chemistry are exciting. In the automotive 
field, for example, Celanese now manufactures and 
supplies oil additives, fuel additives and related 
products. Most recent is a synthetic transmission 
fluid-lubricant for use in the transaxle—a combi- 
nation transmission and differential unit. Located 
in the rear of the car, it eliminates the hump in the 
front seat floor. Currently, two 1962 models com- 
ing out of Detroit are equipped with this space- 
saving improvement. 

Latest development is a group of synthetic 
grinding and cutting oils for machining the ultra- 
hard nickel-chrome alloys used by the aircraft, 
space and missile industries. 

Cellulubes, Cellutherms and other fluids in 
this group are manufactured by Celanese with 
significant economies resulting from its basic po- 
sition in raw material sources. Distribution in 
the United States is handled through the Celanese 
Chemical Company and in foreign countries 
through its export affiliates, Amcel Co., Inc. and 
Pan Amcel Co., Inc. The rights to manufacture 
Cellulubes in Great Britain are licensed to A. 
Boake-Roberts. 

The bright future of these synthetic func- 
tional fluids is another example of the vast pos- 
sibilities inherent in organic and polymer chemis- 
try. Celanese Corporation of America, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cellulube® Cellutherm® Celanese® 
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What Comes Naturally 


“Is there any real foundation for all 
the talk about the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s ‘lack of firmness’? The talk disturbs 
the President so much that he came with- 
in an ace of making his recent North 
Carolina speech a major answer to his 
critics. But is there anything to it but 
political hot air?” 

This nagging query was made last week, 
not by a Kennedy critic. but by a Ken- 
nedy loyalist and personal friend, the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Syndicated 
Columnist Joseph Alsop. Alsop’s “yes. 
but” answer demonstrated the difficulty 
he had in answering his own question. He 
offered no evidence that criticism of the 
Kennedy Administration is widespread, 
but he did not hesitate to explain why 
such criticism should exist. The Presi- 
dent's trouble, wrote Alsop, is that he 
gets too much advice: “With the most 
terrible choices being daily thrust upon 
him, Kennedy is daily beset by almost 
every possible viewpoint. As chief foreign- 
policymaker. he is the center of an im- 
mense, confusing. distracting but continu- 
ous churning. This is the true infirmity.” 

Fear & Firmness. Fact is that press 
criticism of the President has never been 
a sometime thing. It is one of the per- 
sistent realities of life in the loftiest and 
most vulnerable public office. In recent 
weeks, others besides Joe Alsop have in- 
deed accused the President of wavering, 
indecision, and of failing to deliver on 
the glittering promise of strong leadership 
that surrounded the figure of Jack Ken- 
nedy early in office. 

Fortnight ago, Erwin D. Canham, ed- 
itor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
took the occasion of Kennedy's impending 
speaking tour of the West to assess the 
Administration. Canham found it want- 
ing: “The Democratic critics a year ago 
called the Eisenhower forces a ‘do-nothing 
administration.” They presented them- 
selves as men of action—apostles of cour- 
age . . . Today. both in the United States 
and in the allied capitals. but even more 
in the hostile centers of world commu- 
nism, the impression prevails that the 
Kennedy administration shrinks from the 
test when the test comes.” Canham’s con- 
clusion: “The Kennedy administration 
has not established itself in the eyes of 
the world as a strong government, but 
as a weak government.” 

In Charleston, S.C.. the Vews & Cour- 
ier, a chronic Kennedy critic, politely ap- 
plauded his scholarly speech at Chapel Hill 
(Time. Oct. 20). then yielded to the same 
anxiety that troubles Erwin Canham: 
“Mr. Kennedy's trouble lies in translating 
high-sounding words and resolute state- 
ments into the actions of the administra- 
tion he heads. It is our well-justified fear 
that the President is lacking in that qual- 
ity which enables a man to live up to his 
own words. For all the firmness, the total 
body of his decisions as President is not 
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"We habpen to live it 
the most dangerous | ||) soon make it 
] time in the histery of |}) dangerous for 


H The_human race.” |} you Know who." 


BATCHELOR 


New York “Datty News” Cartoon 
Trouble in the translation. 


such as to inspire national confidence.” 
“Affairs of state are being run loosely.” 
wrote the New York Daily News's Wash- 
ington Bureau Chief Ted Lewis. “It is no 
secret that the so-called ‘Kennedy system’ 
—actually no system at all but a hodge- 
podge of advisers—has made for presi- 
dential vacillation.” But Lewis clung to a 
shred of hope: “Whether the President 
has muffed the ball in failing to make use 
of the leadership qualities with which he 
is endowed is still open to argument.” 
Louder & Larger. That seemed to be 
the point. A few dark editorial clouds 
above the presidential head do not neces- 
sarily add up to a storm, In recent weeks, 
the U.S. press as a whole has found more 
kind than harsh words for the President— 
although the cartoonists were finding the 
New Frontier a happy hunting ground 
(see cuts). The Hearst papers praised 
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Kennedy's “firmness and determination” 
in his talks with Soviet Ambassador An- 
drei Gromyko. In a series by its military 
writer, Dan Partner, the Denver Post felt 
that “positive leadership by the U.S.— 
especially its vow to fire atomic weapons 
if necessary to defend West Berlin—is 
slowly solidifying the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization into a deterrent force 
demanding recognition by the Soviets.” 
After auditing Kennedy's Sept. 25 speech 
before the United Nations, the Chicago 
Daily News editorialized: “The rule of 
law... found an eloquent champion in 
the President.” 

In such praise. as well as in raising 
doubts about the President's image as a 
man of action. the press was only doing 
what it has always done. Having re- 
covered from the honeymoon rapture that 
attended Kennedy's first months in office 
(Time. May 12), the pundits and the 
editorializers are merely re-exercising 
their prerogative of judging the Presi- 
dent's every move. 





Newcomer 

The flashy new magazine was the best- 
seller on British newsstands. It was sold 
out almost as soon as it appeared. For 
two shillings (28¢) a copy, Britons got 
their first taste of Topic, a 64-page, photo- 
gravured weekly newsmagazine edited by 
a Fleet Street veteran and underwritten 
by half a dozen millionaires.* But while 
the fine first-issue sale (150,000) was an 
auspicious sign, Topic may discover that 
to make a go of it in Britain, even six 
millionaires are not enough. 

Widely advertised as a magazine that 
would “take the story beyond what may 
have been printed in the newspapers.” 
Topic emerged mostly as a creditable hash 
of what had already been printed in the 
daily press. Its cover carried a four-color 
photograph of Princess Margaret with the 
caption, STORK OVER SNOWDON. Inside, 
together with a 3.000-word account of the 
royal pregnancy (she is putting on more 
weight than her physicians probably ap- 
prove, betrays an insatiable appetite for 
beef), Topic readers found the news cub- 
byholed under such section headings as 
“Britain’s Week.” “World Week.” “Trav- 
el,” “Fashion,” “Agriculture.” “Spirits” 
and “Transport.” 

Among the men behind Topic are John 
Powell. a British construction and real 
estate magnate who is given credit as the 
magazine's founder, a fur importer. a pa- 
per manufacturer, three kin of the Guin- 
ness clan (stout and beer), and Maurice 
Macmillan, 40-year-old son of Britain’s 
Prime Minister. Its editor is Morley Rich- 
ards, 34, a craggy and capable journalist 
with 28 years’ experience on Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express (circ. 4.313.063), 
14 of them as news editor. 

Topic's board is convinced that the 
magazine can break even with a news- 








Topic is the latest of several dozen imitations 
of Time. Among the others: the U.S.’s Vews- 
week, Latin America’s Vision, Turkey's Kin 
and Akis, West Germany's Der Spiegel, Spain's 
SP, Pakistan's Lail-o-Nahear, 
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Three Generations of the Walter F. Girardy Family 
of Detroit, Mich., Protected by Bankers Life of Des Moines! 


When Walter F. Girardy of Detroit, Michigan, pur- 
chased his first life insurance policy from Bankers Life 
in 1934, it marked the beginning of a very successful 
insurance program. This program, based on the dis- 
tinctive insurance planning of Bankers Life, today safe- 
guards three generations of the Girardy family. 

Mr. Girardy — president of Thomas Goodfellow, 
Inc., a leading Detroit transport firm — his two sons, 
Thomas and Eugene, and grandsons, James Girardy, 
Robert Figley and John Gibson, now enjoy the planned 
protection, security and peace of mind that is provided 
by this outstanding company in the field of insurance. 

This continuing confidence in Bankers Life graphi- 
cally illustrates both the diligence and integrity with 


which this company not only protects but serves its 
policyholders. Since its very beginning in 1879, 
Bankers Life has been first to introduce many insur- 
ance innovations, bringing greater security and peace 
of mind to millions of families. 

Bankers Life was the pioneer in offering Guaranteed 
Insurability, Group Permanent Insurance, Special 
“Wife Protection,” Flexible Policies, Widows Pension 
benefits and Deductible Hospital & Surgical Policies. 

You can quickly learn for yourself the advantages 
of distinctive insurance by Bankers Life of Des Moines. 
Call the Bankers Life Man in your community now or 
write to Bankers Life Company of Des Moines at the 
address below. 


OVER 3% BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE...OVER A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS 


DISTINCTIVE AS A FINGERPRINT /n name and fame, 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


IOWA . . 
Over, Years 
Offering All Types of Personal Life Insurance + Group Insurance 


‘- Servi’ 


Annuities + Accident & Sickness and Hospitalization Plans 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 
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Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-101, Des Moines, Ia. 
Please send me facts about your new “Insurability 
Insurance” program, No cost or obligation. 

. 


Name 


Fn eRe ee ene ee ae 





City . Zone__...State_...__. 


Itsa spe cial formula — destined 
to be bonded to steel — where it will be 
able to bend and flex just as the metal 
does, without cracking or chipping. 
{ Actually, this is just one of more than 
3000 glass formulae developed by A. O. 
Smith scientists during our many years 





«ting the art of 
protecting steel with glass. Some other 


of pioneering and p 


types of A. O. Smith glass provide 
unique resistance to acid or alkali or 
thermal shock or all three. § With all 
of these glass “recipes,” it is not sur- 
prising that A. O. Smith has cooked up 


why this 

glass will 
bend without 

breaking 





so many ways to put glass-protected 


-lined pipe and 


steel to work: glass 


sels to handle corrosive materials, 


glass-protected smokestacks to far out- 


last conventional steel or brick, clean, 





lined water 
glass-protected 
Harvestores for more efficient farming. 
§ Future possibilities are as limitless 


rust-free Permaglas glas 


heaters, huge 


as imagination — yours and ours. To 
{ 


start us thinking about your problem, 


« 


: for further information on any of 
our glass-coated products, write or call 
4. O. Smith Corporation, Department 


0182, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Through research °} «+ @ better woy 


AOSmith 


A. 0. Smith International S.A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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stand sale of 65.000 and show a _ prof- 
it at go.coo. It must do so against com- 
petition of the sternest sort. The new- 
comer must buck England's big nation- 
al Sunday press—eight papers, combined 
circulation 24 million—some of which, 
unlike Sunday papers in the U.S.. serve 
many of the functions of a weekly news- 
magazine. Topic's own announcements 
accompanying the first issue called the 
venture “Britain's biggest publishing gam- 
ble” since World War II. In view of 
the national character of British news- 
papers, that did not seem to be an 
overstatement. 


Gospel—By Other Means 


The title is singularly misleading. The 
Catholic Digest is not really a “digest” at 
all: C.D. originates more than 75% of its 
material (mainly by planting articles in 
other Roman Catholic magazines). Al- 
though it is run by priests, the magazine 
is not church property; it is a tax- 
paying private corporation that 


grosses 


$5,000,000 a year. Its contents are pre- 
ponderantly secular, right down to the 
ads: in C.D.'s pages. an advertisement 


offering a $6.95 rosary containing “earth 
from catacombs of Rome” competes with 
a suggestion from the Christian Brothers 
of California to serve their newest wine 
“well chilled at cocktail hour.” One in 
seven of C.D.’s readers is a non-Catholic— 
and that one is repeatedly urged to write 
in and challenge church dictum on every- 
thing from bullfighting to Evangelist 
Billy Graham.* 

In 25 years of publication—a birthday 
observed with a silver anniversary issue 
last week—the monthly Catholic Digest 
has become the ecclesiastical, and 
the most widely accepted, publication 
produced under the auspices of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its paid circulation of 
751,178 is surpassed among Catholic mag- 
azines only by Columbia (1,070,361), 
published largely for the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, a fraternal order for Catholic 


least 


| laity. C.D. is printed in five languages and 


ten international editions (for Britain and 
Ireland, Belgium, The Netherlands, India, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and the Philippines), and it is the 
only Catholic publication with a national 
newsstand sale (15,000 a month). C.D. is 
the most successful magazine of the largest 
periodical publisher in the U.S.: the 
Roman Catholic Church (535 newspapers 
and magazines, with a total paid circula- 
tion of 28,867,774). 

“All That Is Pure." C.D.’s approach 
has not always been secular. Born in 1936 
in the cellar of the chancery of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, Minn., the Catholic 
Digest of Catholic Books and Magazines, 
as it was then called, took its inspiration 
and format from the Reader's Digest, its 
contents from other Catholic magazines 
and its charter from St. Paul ( Philippians 
%* On Billy: the Roman Catholic Church does 
but advises Catholics not to 
attend his services. which are non-Catholic, On 
bullfighting: no church law against it, although 
in some places clergymen may be forbidden to 
attend, 





y): “All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes for 
right: all that is pure, all that is lovely, 
all that is gracious in the telling.” 

The words of St. Paul still grace C.D.’s 
masthead. but the Rev. Louis A. Gales 
and the Rev. Paul C. Bussard. the mag- 
azine’s creators, quickly discovered that 
“sermons don't sell.” The magazine 
opened its pages to reprints from the lay 
press; it has accepted advertisements 
thoroughly screened—since 
Father Bussard, now C.D.’s 


1955. Says 


publisher 
with a little 


“We decided to be Catholic 
¢ as well as a capital C.” 
Balanced Diet. C.D. maintains its bal- 
ance by limiting undisguisedly religious 
material to 15% of editorial content—and 





PETER MAR 
FATHERS Ryan & Bussarp 
Catholic with a little c. 


many of the religious articles themselves 
take a general-interest approach, «.g., 
“Those TV Priests,” a reprint from Today 
magazine concluding that on television, 
priests apparently come in only two 
styles: “Father” Bing Crosby and 
“Father” Barry Fitzgerald. 

By purveying its varied reading diet 
Catholic Digest has grown into some- 
thing resembling big business. Besides its 
two creators and its present editor, the 
Rev, T. Kenneth Ryan, 56, the magazine 
employs a fulltime staff of 100, with cor- 
respondents and offices all over the U.S. 
and Europe. Like the Reader's Digest, it 
has its own book club (56,coo members 
from time to time also publishes profit- 
able hardcover anthologies drawn from 
back issues. Next year it will begin pub- 
lishing a FortuNE-sized magazine geared 
to the $4 billion Catholic trade market 
in the U.S.—schools, churches, hospitals 
monasteries, convents and the like. But 
for all its concessions to secularism and 
mass appeal, C.D. has not lost track of 
its religious foundations. “Our primary 
purpose,” said Father Bussard last week 
“is not to make money, but to extend 
the intluence of the magazine. Publishing 
in the Catholic Church is only an exten- 
sion of preaching the Gospel.” 
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Money-making 
made easy 


Because Voicewriter speeds communi- 
cations, captures ideas instantly, it lets 
you use your executive skills more 
profitably. You become more efficient 
and valuable to your company. 

You have more time for money- 
making personal contacts . . . can use 
your influence where it will profit most. 
And when a decision is reached, you 


The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound 


fill AE 





EDISON 


get speedy action with the Voicewriter. 

You can dictate instantly while mat- 
ters are still fresh in your mind. More- 
over, you don’t have to use your Voice- 
writer a lot to make it pay. As few as 
3 letters a day will save its cost in a 
year. And it keeps on making money. 
See Dictating Machines in the ‘‘Yellow 
Pages." EDISON VOICEWRITER 
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Thomas A. Edison tn- 
dustries, West Orange, 
N. J. Business recording 
equipment: Desk instru- 
ments—Portables-Tape 
recorders — Centralized 
dictating systems 


BUSINESS 
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A Place in Space 
{See Cover) 

Sprinting along the fringes of space. 21 
miles above the earth. NASA Test Pilot 
Joe Walker last week gunned his rocket- 
powered X-15 to the greatest speed any 
airplane has ever achieved—an imagina- 
tion-defying 3.920 m.p.h. In the [ 
the X- a grapefruit-sized 
wizard familiarly known as “the Q- 
ball” gauged the hasic 
direction, sideslip, friction 
Walker that he could safely 
record, Said Walker 
Q-ball is go-no-go 
checks O.K. do we go. 

Off Cape Canaveral last 
tion's newest and biggest 


nose ot 





electronic 





critical 
ind told Joe 


tactors 


press for the 
with affection: “The 
item. Only if she 


week, the na 
Polaris subma 
rine, the Ethan Allen, slipped into the 
Atlantic to test-shoot its first missile. 
Shortly before firing time, Captain Paul 
Lacy took the Ethan Allen up to periscope 
depth to check the 
his sub and its target by means of a re- 
markable celestial-navigation system that 
can shoot the stars, by day as well as by 
night, in any kind of From a 
small Datico testing computer plugged 
into the Polaris itself came the signal that 
every one of the million-odd 
parts was in sound firing order. With that 
the missile was sent splashing up out of 
the sea, arced 1,100 miles downrange and 
landed square in the target area. 

The feats of the X-15 and the Ethan 
Allen were gratifying to thousands of 
Americans who made them possible. Few 
could take such personal satisfaction as a 
trimly handsome man who makes his 
contribution to U.S. defense from a pan- 
eled penthouse office overlooking Wilshire 
Boulevard in Beverly Hills, Calif. As pres- 


relative positions of 


weather. 


missile’s 


ident of the Northrop Corp., Thomas Vic- 
tor Jones, 41, heads the crackerjack indus- 
trial team that makes the Q-ball, the 
Datico, the Polaris star-tracker—and the 
bodies, brains, eyes and nervous systems 
of scores of other devices to carry men, or 
the alert instruments of men, off the 
earth. Many of its competitors are bigger 
than Northrop (which, with assets of $128 
million, ranks seventh in size among the 
old-line independent airframe companies ) 
ind some have more widely publicized 
products. But none has a better reputa- 
tion with the men who manage the U.S. 
space program handful can 
match Tom “Hardly a 
thing goes into space these days without 
something from Northrop aboard.” 

The Heaviest Responsibility. At an age 
when most successful executives are hope- 
fully eying a vice-presidency, personable 
Tom Jones has rocketed to the top of an 


and only a 


Jones’s boast 


industry that bears the heaviest 
bilities ever imposed upon any branch of 
private enterprise. A curious conglomera- 
tion of aircraft companies, automakers 
electronics firms and appliance manufac- 
turers, the industry that has come to be 
called “aerospace” has as its prime im- 
mediate assignment the development and 
production of the weapons upon which 
the U.S. rests its hopes of maintaining its 
power and freedom. Beyond these here- 
and-now military needs lies another his- 
toric assignment—the creation of devices 
that will end man’s age-old confinement 
to the earth and its atmosphere, and open 
up to human exploration the far corners 
of the universe. 

Already, with the age of aerospace bare- 
ly begun, the 200-year-old Industrial Rev- 
olution has given way to a Technological 
Revolution that is working profound 
changes on U.S. and the U.S. 


responsti- 








society 





U.S. AIK FORCE 


Test Prror Jok WALKER wWitH X-15 & Q-BALL 
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Tom JONES IN JET TRAINER 
The bright young star. 


economy. In less than a decade, aerospace 
has grown into a $14 billion-a-year indus- 
try serviced by 5 suppliers who em- 
ploy men and materials from just about 
every city, village and hamlet in the na- 
tion. Newspapers bulge with want ads for 
stress analysts, aerothermodynamicists 
flutter and vibration New 
plants are being built not where the rivers 
or railroads are, but where the brains are. 
Around Boston, a bustling aerospace hub 
has risen where only pig farms were a few 
years ago. For Florida, aerospace 15 doing 
today what oil did for Texas in Spindletop 
days. Aerospace also underwrites the econ- 
omy of southern California, has created 
new manufacturing bases in Denver and 
Dallas, Phoenix and Minneapolis. 

Aerospace is a cerebral industry where 
Saturn stands for a product as well as a 
target; where “Aeronutronic” is not a 
nervous disorder but a new branch of the 
Ford Motor Co.; where one week's out- 
put from a major factory can be shipped 
in the tail end of a station wagon, and a 
cupful of sensitive components, such as 
microwave diodes, is worth $150,000. It 
makes men talk in superlatives. Says E. V. 
Huggins, executive committee chairman of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.: “The aero 
space business is the most mind-stretching 
imagination-producing forward-looking 
activity a company can engage in. 

The Ultimate Sophistication. It makes 
extraordinary demands upon management. 

We have experienced a tremendous ex- 
plosion of technology,” says Northrop’s 
rom Jones, “and the country’s need now 
is to perfect the management skills to 
handle it.” The job of the managers is to 
convert the demands of the generals and 
the discoveries of the scientists into work- 
ing hardware—and none has done it better 
than Tom Jones himself. In the eyes of 
the Pentagon, Jones is the bright young 
star of the aerospace industry. 

As much a thinker as a manager, sophis- 
ticated Tom Jones can design airplanes 
speak fluent Portuguese, pick his way 
knowledgeably among Burgundy vintages 
modern French 
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speciali 


and discourse easily on 





NorTHROP SPACE SIMULATOR IN ACTION 


ecurity anc 


paintings (which he collects) or the prob 
lems that man will run into on the moon. 
He is also a down-to-earth executive. Ris 


ing im yUSE 5 year from a $1 5.00% 1-year 


engineer to chief executive officer with 
current annual income of $135 


Northrop 


contractor to a 


0 Jones 


has reshaped from a lagging 


prime broad-based “‘sup- 


suppliers,” whose rate of 
I 


million 


plier ot profit 


©; on last year’s sales of $26 


the best airframe makers. 
Where Northrop just a few years ago had 
only 


one missile—it 


was 


mong 





two and 
thar 
so, ranging from missile launchers to ck 
vices to make a man comfortable in space 


flight and to bring him back alive. 


major projects—one plane 


now works on more 


It is Jones who has done most to bring 


economy and simplicity to the intricate 
ind expensive field of aerospace, Phat s 
not only good business, but it is good 
science.” he says. “We must make our 
new technology the liberator of our re 


sources rather than a ravenous 
We must recognize the power and value of 


technical simplicity 


consumer, 


is distinguished tron 
the complexity that we too often regard 
is sophistication. We have tended to ig- 
the 
Isaac 


best Paris dress 
Newton 


sophistication is 


nore something that 
designers—and Sir 
forgot: the ultimate ol 
simplicity itself. 
Fascination in Failure. 


never 


fom Jones's 


father, a California accountant, gave him 
1 practical guide early in life. “Always 
try.” he said. “to understand what is be 
hind this, what is at the bottom of that 

Iways look for the key, and then build 
detail around it.” Jones was an honor 


student at Stanford University, where he 
engineering on a 
scholarship and stretched out his 


savings by waiting on tables at 


studicd aeronautical 


slender 
a sororily 
house. . 

After Stanford (B.A.. ‘42), he worked 
as a wartime plane engineer for Douglas 
\ircratt Co, there he the 


and came to 


90 


opening up the universe. 








conclusion that the U.S. was misapplying 
the basic resources of time and brain 
power. “The military n.” Jones recalls 
inted the highest possible perftormanet 
more speed. more altitude, more pay 
load—and the manufacturer thought t 





inything short of that 
This not 


but it stretched out the 


delivering was un- 


patriotic. only made for sizable 





technical risks 

lead time to three years. For slightly less 
speed and slightly less range, we could 
have cut it down to one year. And what 





the result if we had 
ysushed the state of the art less hard and 
had thereby tripled our Pac 


would have been 


fic Fleet bomb 









load about two vears earl Somehow 


there wasn’t any equation between what 
was needed and the cost—not Just in 
dollars but in time. 


By war's end, Jones had made such a 


reputation as a champion of cutting costs 
ind stretching resources that aeronautical 
experts recommended him to the Brazilian 
government. which was seeking a handful 
of U.S. advisers to help build up Brazil's 
then primitive civil and military air fleets. 
Says Jones When they 


1 better use ol 


vegan asking me 


how their 
in order to accomplish their total national 
objective, I knew that I wanted the job. 
With hi bride, Ruth 
of onetime Screen Idol Conrad Nagel 

Jones flew down to Rio where, at 27. he 
helped to civil air 
taught pi- 


to get resource 


the daughter 


new 


write budgets and 


codes. chose airport locations 
lots. and primed local industries to supply 
spare parts. After four exhilarating years 
fearful of becoming an expatriate Jones 
returned to California and signed on with 
Rand Corp., the Air Force's private brain 
There he 
which demonstrated that jet power would 
make massive military airlift economical- 
ly feasible. 

In the midst of the 
Jones got a call from a onetime Stanford 


classmate, Bill Ballhouse, then Northrop’s 


factory. wrote a classic study 


study. in 1953 





deputy chiet (and 
ecutive vice president). Ballhouse wanted 
to recruit him for Northrop. “I dont 
i key on somebody's type 
I want to work 
Ballhouse replied that 
problem—it 
You know 
this is beginning to sound 
Seven months later 
the advice of most of his friends 
in the industry, he joined faltering Nor- 
throp on the condition that, regardless o1 
his title, he have the 
company s management. 

Nipped by the Snark. Like many an 
other airframe company. Northrop had 
started on a self 
schooled plane designer, and was in danger 
of ending on one. ran of Douglas 
and Lockheed, John Knudsen Northrop 
had designed the Lockheed Vega used by 
Wiley Post and Amelia Earhart, and in 
1939 he set up his own company. World 


engineer now its ex- 


want to be 
writer,” Jones answered. 
on basic problems. 
Northrop had a 

the 
Jones replied 


very basic 


Was on road to ruin. 


very interesting. 


igaimst 


was to voice in 


been shoestring by a 


A vet 






War II made it big—the Northrop-de- 
signed P-61 Black Widow gained fame 
is the first genuine night fighter, and 
Northrop rolled them out in droves. 
Peacetime threatened to kill the company. 

In one budget-whacking day in 1949 
the Air Force cut off Sgo million worth 
of Northrop orders. By the time Tom 
Jones came on the scene, Northrop had 
only two projects of size, both precari- 


ously experimental: the F-Sg fighter and 





the winged Snark, the nation’s first inter- 
continental missile, which was exploding 
so regularly that birdmen joked wryly 
bout “the Snark-infested waters off Cape 


Canav 





‘ral.’ Time and again, Air Force 
procurement officers threatened to cancel 
the Snark if it 
ind to scrap the F-S9 if it turned up just 
more bug. 

Premature Palsy. What Northrop was 
ering from 
the palsy soon to afflict all 


failed just once more 


one 





was a pren iture case ol 
urtrame com- 
panies in the age of aerospace. Fast dis- 
appearing were the World War II days of 
mass production of aircraft with relatively 
little emphasis on quality control. In the 


swiftest industrial sequence in history, the 
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U.S. was shifting from 





planes to jets 


on beyond to the incred 





vices required lor space e€X} 


1961, Pentagon 





tween 1953 ar 





of manned aircraft plummeted t 











to 1,500 per year Govern: 
spending on missiles nd relatec 
research soared 600‘ from $1 billior 
to $7 billion. 
The shittover ¢ d ) 
ilien to the old ai ke 
successive generation of planes ré 
on electronics—a_ science 





such ground-based giants as 
General Electric Co. and RCA 
And with the advent of ssiles, where 














guidance and propul re ore 
portant than the “tin « plane 
makers found themse s losing re and 
more defense dollars to previously ground- 
yound i inies that did not 

vertical stabilizer from a hole in the wall 
Dut were expert in automat! ontrol svs- 
tems or chemical fue 


Planemakers’ sales and protits 








downward at a peed faster tl in 
ic Aviation, which stubbort clung 
the airplane and currently relies on 
its hot F-105 fighter-bomber for g8% of 
its busine seen its sales dip fron 













































eel pie ( " wa 
the it the dollar sign had 
been p n ilitar et equa 
it l ) ne, it hadn el 
nece rv to i good defense contractor 
Phe litarvy had said, ‘Don't worry abot 
cost, because th nh emergence Wel 
TT el ying to have order 
pre re ) 0 0 h 1 ( 
Vane ‘ I ogy had she t 
vay up 
ng its chips on missiles and ct Ever ‘ Jones foresaw sharp 
lately has branched into such solid reased Pe gon pre 
civilian products as cement. In time, mo rma | sharp 
of the najor planemakers went ove tion among companie defense dol 
to issiles and space Today. General lar. How could relative ll Northroy 
lcs | its At Boeing Airplane prosper’ One answer concluded 
Co. it vna-Soar and Minute n, Dou ‘ oncentrate n making 
las its Skybolt. and McDonne Aircraft parts rather than entire systems 
Corp. its Mercury capsule. Lockheed Air ever we could do exceedingly well, we 
craft Cor vhich is the prime contract vould explo \ were second 
for the Discoverer, Mida ind S 0 t best Ve 
ellites, gets more than half it es fi Operating o Jones philosophy 
missilery and space. So does the company North had to make some harsh choices 
that has built more planes than any othe It scrapped a pri to build a costly 
in the past giant North Amer n Avi Mach 3 inter eptor elected instead to de 
tron now working on re ct running velop a barg i-basement (S550. et 
fro 0 ert guid trainer. “Some people thought we were 
ance old-line plang damned vecause the Air Force was 
con buy soo of these interceptors 
trac piece,” recalls Jone But 





culated to land an Americar 
by 196 


The Benefits of Fallout. Conspicuously 


to me that there were some 
sions ahead that the Defense 


hadn't owned up to. With 














nissing from the list of pri ntract noney | poured into long-range mis 
bidders on Project Apollo ts ‘I 1 Jones's siles. a m tor a long-range hghter- 
Northrop Cor gut no matter who wins intercey looked like a first-class cat 
it, Northroy op p fat sut didate for cancellation. 
contracts. Before long, the Pentagon proved Jones 
rhis happy state of affairs is the con right by scrubbing the fighter-interceptor 
sequence of the novel notions that Jone progr . By contrast. Northrop’s back 
began to urge on Northrop almost fror og for its supersonic T-38 Talon trainer 





the day he joined the company. 
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Jones chose to regard Northrop not a 
collection of product lines L as a store 
Is. Though its F-S8g and Snark 
Northrop i 


building them. had become expert in the 





house of 


} let 
obsolete 


r pidly became 





fields ot guidance, communications, fire 
control and optic Tom Jones, steadily 
moving up thro the Northrop hier 
rchy, recor ended sweeping changes to 


exploit the company’s spectrum of csoteri 


know 





ledge. By the time he took over the 
I] in 1989, Nor 


throp had become subcontractor to the 


presidency from Col 





whole space age had even erased the 
word “Aircraf 
It made 1 I 


to grout 


its corporate title 





sense says Jones 





around our special 


thus to take advantage of 








technological! fallout that followed. 


Bailing Out Astronauts. Most fruitful 


fallout came from the Snark. A refine 








nent of the Snark’s star-tracking guidance 
ystem now helps to guide the Polaris- 
firing submarines and the Air Force's air- 
to-ground Skybol iissile: it will also 
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No new industry has ever cut across so broad a spectrum 
of U.S, business as aerospace. As a glamorous. wide-open 
field. it has attracted eager young newcomers as well as 


Because satellites and missiles are 70% 
esoteric electronic devices, firms based sol- 
idly in electrical equipment, appliances 
and electronic know-how were quick to 
get in. 

General Electric Co. (22° of sales in 
aerospace) got in early with a Govern- 
ment contract to assemble and fire cap- 
tured German V-2s, now has an arm-long 
list of assignments ranging from Atlas 
guidance systems to studies of how to live 
on the moon. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., whose 
defense projects account for 20°; of its 
sales, brings its nuclear reactor prowess 
(Nautilus, Seawolf/) to use on Nerva, the 
first atomic rocket. and SNAP. atomic- 
generated power for satellites. 

Radio Corp. of America has been op- 
erating in a partial vacuum (inside its 
radio tubes) for years, so thin-air space 
work (37° of sales) came naturally. 
Among its projects: prime contractor on 
Tiros weather satellites and on NASA's 
Relay communications satellite system. 

Raytheon Co., Massachusetts’ biggest 
employer, is 85% in military work. has 
switched its radar expertise from air de- 
fense to missile defense, 


| Ford Motor =4Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 


Minneapolis 


now in aerospace, 


Avco Corp. came into aerospace (60% 
of sales) “strictly from hunger” after tak- 
ing a beating in consumer appliances. is 
now a big name in nose cones. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, once all 
space work. has diversified so that it is 
now half auto and aircraft parts, It is 
prime contractor on the Orbiting Geo- 
physical Observatory. 


Because aerospace involves rapid trans- 
mission of information over thousands of 
miles, communications companies, large 
and small, also fell in naturally, 

A. T. & T. parlayed its World War IT 
radar-directed antiaircraft gun control sys- 
tem into prime contracts for the Nike 
series (Ajax. Hercules. Zeus) of anti- 
aircraft and antimissile rockets. Defense 
business last year was of sales of 
A. T. & T.’s manufacturing subsidiary. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. is prime contractor for the $7o mil- 
lion communications system at Atlas mis- 
sile bases. 

Microwave Associates, «smal! company 
on Boston's famed Route 128. does 70% 
of its $9,000,000 business in microwave 
components for aerospace computers and 
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TIME Map by V. Puglisi 


old-line firms from a dozen fields. Of the 50.000 companies 
the best known are the planemakers 
(see cover). But they are only a small part. Other entrants: 


radar. Its new Veractor—a silicon device 
the size of a spring pea—makes possible 
reception of signals from to million miles 
out in space. 

Collins Radio Co. began as a ham- 
radio producer. now makes deep-space 
tracking systems for weather satellites. 


To analyze the information they collect 
and to maintain long-range control over 
their creations, the missile and satellite 
builders were obliged to turn to the mak- 
ers of business machines and automatic 
controls, 

International Business Machines Corp. 
had $300 million defense sales last year. 
Its computers man the SAGE air defense 
system, calculate missile paths. are going 
into the Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System. 

Sperry Rand Corp. does 48¢¢ of ils 
business with the Government. Among its 
projects: prime contractor for the Army's 
Sergeant surface- to-suriace missile. 

Burroughs Corp. (25° defense work) 
built Cape € Canaveral’s missile guidance 
computer used in Atlas tests. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
built its first control in 1885—a “damper 
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flapper” for coal-furnace flues. In the 
space age, 44 of the 54 U.S. satellites 
have used its guidance controls. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
more widely known for its automatically 
controlled bowling Pinspotters, is in aero- 
space with launch site mechanisms for 
Titan I, Atlas and Minuteman plus a pro- 
jected moon wagon which will travel on 
wire brushes. 


Aerospace as a business with a future 
also attracted companies longing to diver- 
sify and eager to acquire the appropriate 
skills. 

Chrysler Corp. built the reliable Red- 
stone (47 successes in 52 firings: two 
astronaut launchings), but fell victim to 
Pentagon politics that cut back its con- 
tracts. Its highly skilled missile force has 
dwindled from 13,000 to 4,800. 

Ford Motor Co.—whose Aeronutronic 
Division has contracts worth $30 mil- 
lion for an antitank missile, multipurpose 
booster rocket. and the outer casing of a 
moon-probe vehicle—recently bought the 
$400 million-a-year Phileo Corp., mainly 
for Philco’s space-age electronics business 
(prime contractor for the Army Signal 
Corps Courier communications satellite, 
tracking and command equipment for the 
Discoverer satellite ). 

Unistrut Products Co. of Chicago. a 
movable-wall-panel builder, is doing a 
booming business in 99% dust-free “clean 
rooms” for companies that make critical 
missile parts. 

Flightex Fabrics, Inc. of Providence 
diversified into missiles from textiles, clay 
mining and cutting tools. is now prime 
contractor on the Law lightweight anti- 
tank rockets. 


In some companies management bet so 
heavily on aerospace that space products 
now dominate the firm’s output. 

Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., builds solid- 
and liquid-fueled rocket engines for a host 
of missiles. It also produces infra-red sen- 
sors and missile support gear. 1960 sales: 
$425 million. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. was launched 
into aerospace by a chemist’s accidental 
discovery that its synthetic rubber made 
the best solid rocket fuel. Thiokol has 
since branched into liquid fuel, did $172 
million in sales last year. 

Air Products & Chemicals Inc. of Trex- 
lertown, Pa. is riding the crest of a liquid 
oxygen wave as the major supplier for 


missile engines, last year did 63% of its 


$49 million sales with the Government. 
The company became expert at handling 
the extremely cold LOX through its sales 
of small commercial on-site generators. 
Itek Corp., a Boston area company 


_ working on top-secret cameras and other 
information gatherers for spy satellites, 









does half its $35 million sales in aero- 
space. One new product: a camera said to 
be able to photograph a golf ball from 
300 miles up. 
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ride on the Project Ranger moon shoot 
and the Project Mariner probes to Mer- 
cury and Venus. “Ultimately.” says Jones, 
“the same technology will serve on long- 
distance airliners and ocean liners.” Work 
on the Snark also convinced Jones of the 
need for a pulse-taking computer to run 
a continuous inspection on every missile. 
From that experience Northrop developed 
its intelligent Datico. which checks out 
not only the Polaris but half a dozen Army 
missiles as well as the flight-control and 
radar-identification systems on Air 
Force planes. 

From planes, Northrop made a short 
jump into recoverable Mach 2 target 
missiles for ack-ack training. The target 
drones. of which Northrop is the world’s 
largest builder, float down to earth on 
parachutes after the shoot is finished— 
and they gave Northrop expertise in high- 
altitude landing systems, The eventual re- 
sult: the Northrop-built recovery system 
for the Mercury capsule, including its 
63-ft.-wide parachute, which brought As- 
tronauts Alan Shepard and Virgil Grissom 
down from space. 

Algae for Lunch? To school unskilled 
workers in assembling complex electronic 
components. Northrop devised a system 
that teaches by color slides and tape re- 
cordings. Northrop has marketed the sys- 
tem to other aerospace companies ( Lock- 
heed, North American, Aerojet-General 
Corp., etc.) and to the U.S. Navy. which 
credits it with greatly speeding the train- 
ing of missilemen. Such companies as 
Boeing, General Electric and United Air- 
craft Corp. have bought a management 
evaluation system called PACE, a statis- 
tical measure of production and quality 
control, also developed by Northrop in 
gearing itself for aerospace competition. 

All this is only prelude. Northrop tech- 
nicians have already built bone-shaking 
space simulators that duplicate the con- 
ditions of celestial flight. Now, in their 
glass-walled labs, they are designing or- 
bital “gas stations” for in-flight refueling 
of space vehicles, rescue satellites to aid 
spacemen in trouble, and space platforms 
from which to launch lunar vehicles. They 
are even experimenting with algae growths 
to feed space travelers during their voy- 
ages. The men of aerospace may dream- 
boat, but they have a way of making 
their dreamboats seaworthy. “I have quit 
saying things won't happen,” grins Cra- 
mer LaPierre, General Electric's executive 
vice president. “When it comes to fore- 
casting, the science. fiction authors have 
a much better record than anyone.” 
Adds General Bernard Schriever. the Air 
Force's space chief: “In the past, we've 
always tended to underestimate what we 
could do over the long term.” 

Problems of Performance. Acrospace, 
like any fast-growth industry, has _ its 
share of faults, abuses and failures. Partly 
because so many specialties are needed, 
partly because Congressmen besiege the 
Pentagon for plums for their home dis- 
tricts, all manner of companies have 
leaped into the field, and more than a few 
are fly-by-night loft operators. “Frankly, 
it’s awfully hard to lose money in this 


business.” says Westinghouse Space Chief 
Huggins. “The risk isn’t as great as it 
should be. The Government doesn’t have 
the means of judging good performance 
and poor performance. and penalizing it 
accordingly.” 

Other aerospacemen complain — that 
many an unready company tries to buy 
its way into the business by submitting 
below-cost bids. or lobbying hard in the 
Pentagon to snare noncompetitive awards. 
“Too many outfits.” says Jones, “concen- 
trate on winning a lot of contracts, with- 
out first knowing precisely how to cope 
with the work.” To him. this is bad for 
the country. and bad for the company. 
“What does winning a contract mean? It 
means you have to be able to do some- 
thing better, and if you can’t do it better. 
then you are out of business. even if vou 
have the fattest contract in history, be- 
cause sooner or later you won't be able 
to deliver the goods.” 

Key scientific developments have all 
been based on the principle of conserva- 
tion of energy. says Jones. He believes 
that the organizational problems of the 
space age must be solved by a similar 
key—conservation of resources. And he 
cheers the Pentagon's new-found concern 
with fewer, multiple-purpose weapons and 
space devices. A sharp increase in the 
scant 40°% of aerospace contracts now let 
through competitive bidding would. he 
contends, help remind both the military 
and the industry that money, too, is a 
resource to be conserved. Says he: “It is 
completely out of gear to say that a scien- 
tist strives for the best regardless of cost. 
Our job is to get simplified. less costly 
solutions to defense problems. Defense 
depends not only on the performance of 
each unit, but on the number of units 
that the Government can afiord to put 
in the field.” 

Time for Thinking. Carrying his case 
for competition and cost-consciousness 
across the land, Jones in the past year 
logged 112,687 miles on commercial 
planes alone; he uses the flight time to 
catch up on his reading (currently: Pro- 
tracted Conflict: A Challenging Study of 
Communist Strategy). When he is at 
home base, Jones’s workday begins when 
he awakens at 6:30 a.m. In his ten-room, 
$150,000 ranch house, Jones starts each 
day simply by “lying in bed and just 
thinking for half an hour—it’s a time 
when my objectivity is at its best.” Then 
he plunges into a furious round of keep- 
fit exercises (25 pushups, 25 knee bends, 
ten laps in the pool), downs his standard 
breakfast (half a grapefruit, five strips 
of bacon, tea), slips into an Ivy League 
grey suit (sometimes flashing it up with 
his gold cuff links that are shaped like 
tiny T-38 jets), and pilots a company 
Cadillac to headquarters. 

For the next eleven hours, Jones pores 
over contracts and proposals, fidgets 
through conferences—in conversation, he 
is a habitual shadowboxer, leg crosser and 
finger tapper—with a steady stream of 
generals, vice presidents, scientists and 
budgeteers. After hours, his social life is 
relaxed and seldom formal. Despite his 
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eats and drinks 
shelter 


Price 


ippres 
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wine voult, 
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Discovery? 
Jones may be. but 


a bomb 


What 


Cost-con- 


rom 
outside the 
lioning 


scious critics 


industry outdo him in ques 
increasingly the utility of the 
itary trade. 
the space with Russia is a 
they 
would rather spend money on schools or 

neer research than on shooting the 
The usual answer is that to be left 
survival. A 





goals of hi Grumbling 






race 


meaningless weight-lifting contest 


moon, 


behind in space is to risk 


secondary answer is that aerospace has 


ilready begun unusual dividends 


nd promises more, space probes in the 


ta pay 


taught scientists more 
than 
three 


ist four vears have 
ibout the 
they had 


universe 
previous 
hurricanes 


nature of the 
learned in the 
Satellites 
) predict weather and may in time 
i possibility 


centuries. now spot 


help t 


contribute to controlling it 


with tremendous implications for every 
farmer, fisherman or merchant. Com 
nunications satellites, the first of which 
will be launched within the next year 


by A.T. & T. and RCA, will ultimate- 
ly enable nations to see and speak with 
each other through the medium of global 
television, 
No one is 
men will bring back from the moon and 
the planets. Perhaps only rocks, perhaps 
exotic new minerals. But history's lesson 
is that explorers seldom find the expected 
An eloquent case for aerospace is made 
by top Avco Corp. Researcher Dr. Ar 
thur Kantrowitz lo characterize 
space as a growth industry is to take 
narrow view. It is like the dis 
covery of America—a opportunity 
for mankind, I keep telling my childret 
that I wouldn't be their 
children lived in some brave new wi 
in space, just as we came to America 
from the old countries. It might be 


certain what the aerospace- 
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more 


new 


surprised if 
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are. 


nother opportunity to start all over. 
You've got to do that periodically if you 
want to make great advances. 

The Coming Shake-Out. “Mr. Khru- 


shchev has hitherto made the market for 
the aerospace business,” says Martin Co.’s 
George Bunker. “but 
Even if the cold war were 


Chairman now it is 
here to stay. 
to end next week. the U.S. would almost 


surely find itself committed to expand- 
ing its exploration of space. 

The aerospace industry ts destined to 
and is bound to change. It will at- 


perhaps 


grow 
tract steadily more 
s much as $18 billion yearly by 1966. It 
unskilled 


and technicians. 


investment 
will need more people—tfewer 
workers, more scientists 
The rapid forward tumble of progress will 


make for quicker obsolescence, shorter 
production runs. Today's wide variety of 
experimental space vehicles will shake 


down 


to a few reliable systems. And there 
relations among 
being top con- 


subcontractors on 


will be incestuous 
the aerospace suppliers 


tractors on one project 


more 





another. 

The future evolution of the industry.” 
nimbus-maned Lee Atwood 

North American Aviation 

from the unlucky, the 


presi 
will 


says 
dent of 
separate the lucky 






thoughtful from the compulsive—the 
men. as it were, from the boys.” A shake- 
out of companies is inevitable, as it has 
been in the maturing stages of every 


najor U.S. from autos to ap- 
pliances. But for the lean and the re- 
sourceful, the sky is no limit. Says Tom 
Jones: “Space vehicles can and must be 
built, operated and maintained at a min- 
without sacrific perfor 
mance or reliability. The race will be 
won by those companies that learn to use 
solutions 


afford.” 


industry 





cost 


imum 


the new technology to provide 
at a cost that the nation can 
And he adds, with a gleam in his eye: 
We are going to have a Henry Ford in 


space—I'm sure of it.’ 
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The Unclubbable Man 





Tre Lite of Samuet Joxnson, LL.D. 
(34) pp.)—Sir John Hawkin Knt— 
Macmillan ($5.95), 

Literary feuding. a sport regrettably 


neglected of late. has a long and splendid 
lv dishonorable history one of whose 
darker chapters concerns Sam Johnson 
James Boswell, and a dour magistrate 
Sir John Hawkins, Knt. 

Four years before Boswell got his book 
to the printer. Hawkins published an 
authoritative biography of Dr. Johnson. 
Johnson's friends and Hawkins’ enemies 
briskly went to work. and six months after 
the book was issued in 
pedoed and sunk. It went out of print 
and stayed that until Bertram H. 
Davis, who has written his own study of 
Hawkins’ life. edited the present, heavily 
abridged version. 

Truth v. Charity. The ambush was 
done skillfully: one anonymous 
grapher wrote slyly that a 
been for 


1757. it was tor- 


way 


para- 
reader “has 
several days afflicted with a 
lethargy, owing to the perusal of three 
chapters” of Hawkins’ book. The implica- 
tion is unjust: Hawkins is long-winded 
but not dangerously sedative. and even 
the digressions cut out by Editor Davis 
(an essay on taverns. a list of 
criminal may avoid justice! sound rather 
lively. Boswell sums up the remaining ob- 
jections in the fourth paragraph of his own 
Life. He charges Hawkins with solemnity 
and digressiveness (true). inaccuracy 
(partly true, to about the extent that it is 
true of Boswell), trivialitvy (mostly un- 
true), and a “dark, uncharitable cast” of 
thought (untrue, but understandable ) 
Hawkins was a prig and a_ puritan 
horrified at Johnson's well-known frailties 


14 Ways a 


of flesh and soul. He knew Johnson when 
B 


saVs 


zzy Was still a schoolboy. But Boswell 
enough that “from the 
itv of his manners, it is evi- 





truthfully 





rigid for 


dent that | Hawkins and Johnson}! never 
could have lived together with com- 
panionable ease and familiarity.” When 





Hawkins gned from Johnson's famous 
Literary Club after a short membership 
Dr. Johnson wryly pronounced him “un- 
clubbable.” and the tag has stuck. 









As Editor Davis points out. Hawkins 
was far less sentimental than Boswell 
about Johnson's marriage. at 25. to a well- 


ilmost twice his age. Boswell 
match: Hawkins ac- 
approval the more credi- 
as a marriage ol conven- 
ience. The chilling dispassion with which 
Hawkins could dissect a friend's motives 


to-do widow 
paints it as a love 
cepts without di 
ble view that it 








is apparent in his remarks on the widow's 
death. Johnson, he reports, showed an in- 


consolable sorrow. and a return to his life- 


long severe melancholy; vet 1 have 
often been inclined to think that if this 
fondness of Johnson for his wife was not 
dissembled. it was a lesson that he had 


learned by rote. and that. when he prac- 
ticed it. he knew not where to stop till he 
became ridiculous.” It is easy to see why 
this jarred Sam Johnson's admirers. but 
Hawkins was a man who valued truth 
highly and charity not at all. 

For all his solemnity, Hawkins shows 
himself to be an able literary critic with 
his observation on Johnson’s lifeless trag- 
edy /rene It came from the head of the 
writer, and reached not the hearts of the 
Where Boswell blusters a de- 
fense of Johnson for accepting a pension 
from George LI] atter defining pension in 
his Dictionary as “pay given to a state 
hireling tor treason to his country.” 
Hawkins merely remarks that the incon- 


hearers. 





Jounson & Boswett (By Hocartu) 


From the heart, a drol 
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BioGRAPHER HAWKINS 
From the head, a brooding, lonely man. 


sistency “proves nothing more than that 
he was not equally wise at all 

Darker Tone. Despite his lawyerly ex- 
ception taking, Hawkins had a deep re- 
Johnson, whom he 


limes. 


spect tor describes 
warmly as “a man endued with a capacity 
for the highest offices. a philosopher. a 
poet. an orator. and, if fortune had so 
ordained, a chancellor. a prelate. a states- 
man.” His own narrow character would 
not let him love the whole of his friend's: 
he could neither overlook nor forgive 
Johnson's slovenliness. his fondness for 
taverns, his unfailing generosity to spong- 
ers, or his belief that money was a writer's 
only unfailing muse. Partly for this 
reason, the Hawkins biography is only a 
respectable minor work compared to 
Boswell’s astonishing portrait. 

Yet Boswell’s Johnson sometimes seems 
merely a droll old duck in a coffeehouse 
comedy; Hawkins’ dour view adds a dark- 
er tone and, oddly enough, a warmth to 
the likeness. The unclubbable magistrate 
saw clearly that Johnson was a brooding 
lonely man tor whom the long coffeehouse 
sessions were often the only antidote for 
savage depression. The knowledge explains 
sometimes puzzling 


what is Johnson's 


endless eagerness for conversation with 


the endlessly callow Bozzy. 


Good Soldier Yossarian 


3 pp.}—Joseph Heller— 


$5.95). 


The setting is the tiny island of Pia- 
hosa, Just south of Elba, in the final 
months of World War I]. Here the Army 
\ir Forces maintains a bomber squadron 
but it is a squadron that never was or 
could have been on land, sea or air. For 
Author Heller has peopled his first novel 
with madmen—not routine flyboy 
men, but men whose every act is exuber- 
antly 

Yossarian, the protagonist. is at 


mad- 


viciously. tragically irrational. 


once 
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Wozzeck. Good Soldier Schweik and Pri- 
vate Hargrove. Bone-tired from flying 
endless missions (the required number is 
always raised every time he becomes eli- 
gible for Stateside shipment by the evil 
Colonel Cathcart. who wants to be a gen- 
eral), Yossarian decides one day to go 
Doc Daneeka. the flight si 


crazy. 
agrees that he has to ground anyone \ 





crazy: all one has to do is ask. “And then 
you can ground him?” Yossarian inquires. 





No. Then I cant ground him.” “You 
mean there’s a catch? Sure there's a 
catch.” Doc Daneeka replies. “Catch-22. 


Anyone who wants to get out of combat 
duty isn't really crazy.” Yossarian, deeply 
impressed by the absolute simplicity of it 
all, observes That's some catch. that 
Catch-22." “It’s the best there is Doc 
Daneeka agrees. 

Horror & Hilarity. This kind of mag- 
nificent illogic whips like a mistral all 
through the novel, blowing both sequence 
and motivation into a rubble of farcical 
shocks and grisly surprises. Cafch-22 is 
held together only by the inescapable fact 
that Joseph Heller is a superb describer 
of people and things. Take his portrait of 
a character called Hungry Joe: “A jumpy, 
emaciated wretch with a teshless face of 
dingy skin and bone and twitching veins 
squirming subcutaneously in the black- 
ened hollows behind his eves like severed 
sections of snake. Hungry Joe ite vora- 
ciously, gnawed incessantly at the tips of 
his fingers, stammered, choked, itched, 
sweated. salivated and sprang from spot 
to spot fanatically with an intricate 
black camera with which he was always 
trving to take pictures of naked girls.” 
And Heller can fill one page with yam- 
mering, visceral horror, can make the next 
prance with fleecy hilarity. He can, in 
short. write with a fire not often found 
in today’s muted mood-piece novels. 

Heller's Yossarian might have been the 
creature of a benign Katka—engagingly 
bedeviled, drolly pathetic. By feigning 
madness in ways that only a madman 
could invent (standing naked in formation 
to receive a Distinguished Flying Cross, 
marching backward in parades}, Yossa- 
rian proclaims his withdrawal from the 
whole business of the war itself. 

Bogs & Abundance. Heller's talent is 
impressive, but it also is undisciplined 
sometimes luring him into bogs of boring 
repetition. Nearly every episode in Catch- 
22 is told and retold. With each telling, 
some new detail, some further revelation 
is dangled like a carrot for the reader who 
reads on and on until he feels like “The 
Soldier Who Saw Everything Twice” (the 
ironic title of one chapter . Heller fights 
a nip-and-tuck battle with the twin temp- 
tations of redundance and abundance, 
succumbs shamelessly to blatant gag writ- 
ing until much of his dialogue resembles 
an old Smith & Dale vaudeville sketch 








(“Why can’t you marry me Because 
you're crazy.” “Why am I crazy? Be- 
cause you want to marry me”). But an 
overdose of comic non sequitur and an 


almost experimental formlessness are not 
enough to extinguish the real fire of 
C ate ht ais 
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a novel about boredom is to 
invite literary disaster. But Italian Novel- 
ist Alberto ( The Woman of Rome) Mora- 
via has taken on such challenges before 
ind managed to deal with such themes as 


To write 





poverty. fascism and dictatorship by 
translating all of them into a framework 


of sex. In The Empty Canvas, Moravia 


has overreached himself. He has made 
sex itself a bore. 
Moravia has a ready, if somewhat spe- 


cious. rationale for the erotic in his books. 





NOVELIST MORAVIA 
Boredom ona cr f flesh. 
It is the result of our bighly industrial 
1 mechanical living. Men 

their technology ... To 
them the sexual act is the 
ict left.” It is hard to see Dino, th 
dispirited hero, as a victim of technology 


have been 





victimized by 


only natural 











He is simply bored and a Vs been 
His trouble seems to be that fee 
divorced from reality. What is just | 
is the shameful fact that Dino is rich, or 
it least his mother is. And Dino hates 
ioney and the people who have it. Still 
1¢ accepts enough to ena him to set up 
s a painter in Rome's Via Margutta. 
At 35. Dino is failed artist whose 


canvas is literally Life is a bore 
Enter 


canvas 


empty. 
boredom equals artistic 
From 
scarcely matters because 
Iways full. 


Amoral as a 


gourd 


impotence, 
Cecilia. then on, the empty 
Dino's bed 

chimpanzec ts empty al 
Cecilia 
that 
men. She is the mis 


yrains as a possesses iat 


nevitably 





- the troubling sexuality 
Moravia s 

a 65-year-old painter who has 
hall. When the old 
heart attack 


by too much Cec 


unhinges 
tress otf 
a studio down the 


painter dies of a (induced 





say the neighbors 
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it is Dino’s turn. What follows is the old 
sexual war that Moravia has refought too 
many In scenes so explicit as to 
make publishers of cheap paperbacks 
slaver for the reprint rights, Dino dies a 
thousand deaths on his flesh. 
Characteristically, Moravia that all 
this is simply a way to show that Dino is 


times. 


cross ol 
Says 
trying to achieve “reality” by rediscover 
ing the hu touch, But when Cecilia 
takes on another lover, Dino is stuck in 
his Moravian hell indeed. In the end 
nothing is solved or changed. After all 
Moravia. The Empty Canvas is 
kind of boredom. 

Few living detail 
miseries and ironies as movingly as Mora- 
via did in Two Adolescents (1950), Con 
Love Two 

But in Empty Canvas, 
often in works, Moravia has di- 
rected his skilled and serious attention to 
situations that do not 
merit serious attention, 


Radicals & Working Stiffs 


Tec Me A Riooie (156 pp.)—Tillie 


Lippincott? ($ 


Author Tillie Olsen, 48. could not get 
around to writing until after 
family of four daughters. This 
published work: four short 
were worth waiting 

The title is the longest and most 
ambitious, and 
who gave their 


man 


savs 


about “my 


novelists can life's 


jugal (1957), or Women 


(1955 as all too 
recent 


characters and 








raising a 
is her total 
stories. They 
lor. 
story 
tells of an aging couple 


lives to social protest 


ind now find themselves shipwrecked 





with their radical passions in an affluent 
society they never made. Their occasional 
meetings with old comrades for reminis- 


cent talk of “hunger. secret meetings 





n rights 


ay 


ire continually interrupted 








grandchildren shouting “Commer- 
cial’s on; any Coke lett The i 
father, staring at his own strat 
cendai vho have never hungere 
ders uneasily just how the dream came 
true. and why it is not more satisfyir 
The ce figures, with their bickering 





for each other 
to the dark past 


love their constant turning 


had 


when, at least. they 


sense of mattering ire delicately 
done as a pertect lugue. 

Nebr born Tillie Olsen. whose fa 
ther was years state secretary of 









the Soc y. Writes with compas- 
sionate dge of the radical immi- 
grants and tl vorking stilts who fought 








t il battles of the early 
h century. Married to a West Coast 
ind union leader, she final 


to take 


longshoremalr 


ly found the time six years ago 


a class in creative writing at Stanford 
University. has since won an 0. Henry 
rd i Ford Foundation g ti. 





Wordy Way West 


, KE 





Mackin- 


billed as a “‘gi- 


Not altogether inaccurately 


4th hook is 





gantic novel of the American frontier. 
Wordier even than Andersonville, Kan 
tors massive 1 Pulitzer prizewinner 








Spirit Lake is distended by a cast of more 
than four dozen major characters cursed 
with total recall and the folksiest dialect 
since Mr. Dooley. (“Well sakes! 
one. “Course, I ain't had a touch of shakes 
since two years agone, and I do firmly 
believe that it was because I et three hard 


savs 


boiled eggs on Good Friday last year, and 
zain this year.” ) For 


visible aim of his subplots is to pin them 


791 pages. the only 











down for the 1837 lowa massacre of the 
hook’s title. 

Novelist Kantor can write tight narra 
tive when he is not homespinning, and the 


act one of the 





nassacre is int yw0k's few 
compelling sequences. Venting an obscure 
the white 


Wahpekute 


inst oul- 





grudge 


lawed 





man an 


band of Indians fall 


NOVELIST KANTOR 
Cc 4 leod 


ke ve noracter 


ent at Spirit Lake. kill 


upon the settlen 
rape and pillage with an abandon that 
both innocent 


touching. As 


nd perverse, sickening yet 


oddly they struggle across 


the plains with their useless loot and four 
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or Lockhee 


How about your company? Close, exacting work—the 
kind Lockheed puts into the Agena satellite—demands 
light and plenty of it. Lockheed’s missile assembly sec- 
tions get it from Sylvania with a money-back guarantee! 
Right down the line Sylvania VHO (Very High Output) 
and HO (High Output) fluorescents deliver the most 
light for the lowest Total Cost of Lighting (that means 
cost of lamps plus power plus maintenance). 


Z) 


The guarantee? Read it: “If at any time a Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamp fails in your opinion to provide bet- 
ter performance than any other brand fluorescent lamps, 
on the basis of uniformity of performance, uniformity 
of appearance, maintained brightness and life, it may be 
returned to the supplier for full refund of purchase price.” 
Doesn't your company deserve this guarantee, too? Call 
the Sylvania man in your area. Or write to Sylvania direct. 





“Uz POWERTUBE/9%6 


Sylvania lights Him the way 


with lowest 
lighting cost 
guaranteed ! 


om 
; Y fy 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 58, 60 Boston St,, Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (€ anada) Ltd., Montreal 





MILESTONES 


Died. Louis Rwagasore, 31, Belgian- 
baiting Crown Prince and newly elected 
Premier of Urundi, southern half of the 
trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi. which 
is scheduled for independence In Ig62: ol 
in assassin’s bullet; in Usumbura, Urundi. 





Died. The Lord Invader (real name 
Rupert Westmore Grant). 47, Trinidad 
bred Calypso king. a master of ribald 
improvisation. whose creations included 
World War Ils ubiquitous Rum = and 


Coca-Cola; of complications after sur- 
gery: in a Harlem hospital. 


Died. Sigurd F. Varian. 60, ex-chairman 
of California's Varian Associates. a one- 
time barnstorming pilot whose distaste 
for blind flying led him to invent (with 
two partners) the klystron tube. the high- 
frequency heart of radar development; in 
a private-plane crash; between Guadala- 
jara and Puerto Vallarta. Mexico. 


Died. Harry Frederick Comfort Crook- 
shank, tst Viscount Crookshank, 68 
rapier-tongued parliamentary leader of 
Britain's Conservative Party from 1951 
till his elevation to the House of Lords in 
1935, a 32-year House of Commons vet- 
eran whose sardonic debating style elicited 
from Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell 
the tribute I never knew a man who 
could say such outrageous things with 
such charm”; of cancer: in London. 


Died. Werner Wilhelm Jaeger. 73 


benign. German-bred Harvard classicist 





whose monumental studies of Aristotle 
and the ideals of ancient Greek culture 
themselves became classics: of injuries 
suffered in a fall; in Boston. 





Only “shy” bearers—grapes of small yield—make the world’s finest 
wines. The Christian Brothers use no other variety of grape. 


Died. The Most Reverend John Joseph 
Mitty, D.D.. 77. mild-mannered but 


it takes “shy” grapes strong-minded spiritual leader who in 26 


vears as Archbishop of San Francisco pre- 
sided over 500 major building projects and 


to make the proud wines of ih eaalRieaillt 08 Ft no, Osi 
Park. Calif 
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, Brothers ippine government-in-exile vhen fiery 
Manuel Quezon died in i44. returned 
i With fish, fowl=or lizht meat=The home over the beaches of Leyte and di- 
\ Christian Brothers California Sauterne rected the reconstructiot f his nation 
only to lose the 1946 presidential election 





Se rue chilled ‘ 
Manuel Roxas ten weeks before in- 


Produced and bottled by The Ch tian Brother f Califor 


wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm and 
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Verifax Bantam Copier, Model B (above) $132.50 


On-the-spot copying... 


A welcome convenience for you and your secretary... 
yours for as little as $99.50 with a Kodak Verifax Copier. 


Put a Kodak Verifax Copier near for you. Which, in itself, soon pays shows your savings with Verifax 


for your Verifax Copier. And what a Copying! (See Yellow Pages under 


your secretary’s desk and you won’t 
nuenient duplicating or photocopying ma- 


lose her for 10 minutes every time co é 
Call vour Verifax Dealer today for chines.) Or write to Eastman Kodak 


you need copies. Also, you'll save 
free demonstration in your office. and Company, Business Photo Methods 


35¢ (or more) in secretarial “travel 
time’ every time she makes copies handy Copy-Cost Computer Set that Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





This man’s 
replacement 


is already planned 


Today is his first day on the new job. He is 
an extremely successful man. His value to his 
company can scarcely be overestimated. Yet 
his replacement is already planned! 

Competent management recognizes the need 
for replacement planning. Think a moment. 
Are there one or two men in your company 
whose death could seriously damage the com- 
pany through loss of priceless leadership, 
good will, key accounts, technical ability? 
Key man life insurance is good planning that 
helps you keep or regain these assets. 


Insurance on key company men... 
provides cash, free from federal income tax, to: 


e@ attract and train replacements, and to 
indemnify for temporary loss of company 
earning power 


e strengthen credit and protect endorsers of 
company’s notes 


@ guarantee continuance of dividends 


@ guarantee continuance of business and 
avoid dissolution, merger or forced sale 


@ retire any stock held by the deceased and 
continue his salary to his family 


Connecticut Mutual Life men have at their 
command a special business life insurance 
department and a wide variety of policies and 
settlement options. Talk with a CML man 
soon... for the loss of a key executive could 
also mean the loss of a company. 


Dividends* paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 





Owned by its policy! ers, CML provides high-quality 


life insurance at low cost and gives personal service 
through more than 300 offices in the United States 


*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 1214 % over 1960. 


onnecticut Mutual Life 


NCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 
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TLME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


West Side Story. Broadway's long- 
running choreoperetta, despite some sick- 
sick-sick pseudo sociology, makes a big, 
fast. exciting cinemusical. 

Loss of Innocence. The mood and mel- 
odrama of bittersweet 16 are evoked with 
irony and charm in this British adaptation 
of Rumer Godden’s thriller of sensibility, 
The Greengage Summer. 

Breakfast at Tiffany's. Holly Golightly, 
@ prominent expense accountess of Man- 
hattan'’s lower mobility, came off Truman 
Capote’s pages as a sextravert: she comes 
off the screen, in Audrey Hepburn’s per- 
formance, as a sintrovert; but the film is 
fairly funny anyway. 

Macario. A gifted Mexican director and 
cameraman make a touching ceremony 
out of B. Traven's profound little fable of 
the woodcutter who sups with Death, 

The Hustler. A young pool shark (Paul 
Newman) takes on the old champion 
Qackie Gleason) in a sort of chivalric 
joust on the Cloth of Green. In the hands 
of Director Robert Rossen, the uncouth 
theme rings as true as a struck spittoon, 

The Mark. A serious and compassion- 
ate examination of an uncomfortably sen- 
sational theme: the rehabilitation of a 
man convicted of molesting a small girl. 

The Man Who Wagged His Tail. Peter 
Ustinov plays the villain, and a four- 
footed Italian actor named Caligola plays 
Peter Ustinov in this comic allegory about 
a Brooklyn slumlord who is magically 
changed into a dog. 

The Devil's Eye. Sweden's Director Ing- 
mar Bergman brings Don Juan up from 
Hell on a mission of seduction, and an 
average 20th century girl sends him back 
more melancholy than ever for having 
learned what love is. 


[TELEVISION | 


Wed., Oct. 25 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.).* Sometimes Newhart’s wril- 
ers have trouble catching the subtle touch 
of the master of American understate- 
ment, but when they do, it is some of 
the best comedy on TV, Color 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, [0-11 
p.m.). Drama about refugees trying to 
escape from East Berlin. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Tonight's topics: Cambodia, and 
civil defense in the Soviet Union. 

Fri., Oct. 27 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). Walter Cronkite discussing the 
major news event of the week. 

Sat., Oct, 28 

NCAA Football (ABC, from 3:15) 

Ohio State v. Wisconsin, at Madison. 
Sun., Oct. 29 

Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 3-3:30 
p.-m.). Guest: Burma's U Thant 

Wisdom (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). Conver- 
sation with Astronomer Harlow Shapley. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). The first of this excellent program's 








* All times E.D.T. through Oct. 28; E.S.1. 
thereafter. 
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Renault tells the world: “LIFE EN ESPANOL boosts 
our sales in the growing Latin American market. And 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL is the way we can reach, at the 
same time, everywhere in the world, a certain English- 


speaking (or reading) clientele, whom we consider a socto- 
economic ‘elite’-—the opinion-makers.” 

No wonder Régie Renault has been advertising in LIFE 
EN ESPANOL since 1955... in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
since 1957, You, too, will find these magazines a big help in 
selling the world market. For more information, write: 
Robert S. Smith, Advertising Director, LIFE Internationa! 
Editions, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


where telling the world ' F 
means selling the world 


EN ESPANOL 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful World 


of Hilton Hotels 


CONRAD N. HILTON 
President and Chairman of the Board 


Executive OFrices 
Tue Conrav HILTton, Cuicaco §, IL, 


EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Crry: Waldorf-Astoria, Statler 
Hilton, Savoy Hilton, New York Hilton (under 
construction) « Boston: Statler Hilton's WasH- 
INGTON, D. C.: Statler Hilton + PrrrspurGH: 
Pittsburgh Hilton « Burrato: Statler Hilton « 
Hartrorp: Statler Hilton. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Cuicaco: Conrad Hilton, Palmer House « 
Derrorrt: Statler Hilton * CINCINNATI: Nether- 
land Hilton, Terrace Hilton + CLEVELAND: 
Statler Hilton » Cotumsus: Deshler Hilton « 
Dayton: Dayton Biltmore + Sr. Louts: Statler 
Hilton. 

WESTERN DIVISION 
Hono.utu, Hawan: Hilton Hawaiian Village « 
Los AnGgLEs: Statler Hilton, Beverly Hilton 
(Beverty Hitts) «+ Denver: Denver Hilton + 
Houston: Shamrock Hilton « Davtas: Statler 
Hilton + Fort Wortu: Hilton Hotel + Et Paso: 
Hilton Hotel + Atsuquerque: Hilton Hotel. 
Hotels under construction in: SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


INN DIVISION 
TARRYTOWN, New York + ATLANTA * NEW 
Orveans + Aurora, ILtinois » Et Paso * SAN 
Francisco + Seatrie. Under construction: 
Kansas Ciry, Missouri. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Berlin, Germany, Berlin Hilton + Cairo, Egypt, 
U.A.R., Nile Hilton + Istanbul, Turkey, Istan- 
bul Hilton + Madrid, Spain, Castéllana Hilton + 
Mexico City, Mexico, Continental Hilton + 
Acapulco, Mexico, Las Brisas Hilton + Mon- 
treal, Canada, Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. 
hotel) + Panama, R.P., El Panam’ Hilton + 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Caribe Hilton + St. 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, Virgin Isle Hilton 
+ Santiago, Chile, Hotel Carrera + Associated 
Hotels in Australia: Melbourne, Chevron 
Hilton + Surfers Paradise, Chevron Hilton + 
Sydney, Chevron Hilton « Under construction: 
Acapulco, Mexico, The Acapulco Hilton «+ 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « 
Athens, Greece + London, England « Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad + Rome, Italy + Teheran, Iran 
+ Tokyo, Japan. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or special res- 
ervation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 + 
Chicago, FlInancial 6-2772 + Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 +* San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 + Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771. 
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fall shows deals with “Hungary Today”— 
filmed in Hungary and including inter- 
views with farmers, a journalist, a young 
Communist et al. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Chairman Glenn Seaborg of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

The World of Bob Hope (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). A retracing of the comedian’s 
career and the evolution of U.S. humor 
that it reflects. 

The Power and the Glory (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). The most highly anticipated event 
of the fall, this two-hour version of Gra- 
ham Greene’s story stars Laurence Olivier 
and features Julie Harris, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Frank Conroy, Keenan Wynn, 
Patty Duke and Mildred Dunnock. 

Du Pont Show of the Week (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). A TV biography of Broadway's 
Florenz Ziegfeld, with Joan Crawford 
narrating. 

Mon., Oct. 30 

Ben Casey (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). TV's 
larger-than-life neurosurgeon picks the 
brain of an ailing industrial czar who has 
entered the hospital under a phony name 
because he fears his company’s stock will 
drop if investors hear that the great man 
is shaky. 


THEATER © 
On Broadway 


The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter. In a 
junk-filled London room, two odd broth- 
ers and a tramp, memorably played by 
Donald Pleasence, illuminate the peren- 
nial questions of man’s isolation from, 
his need for, and his quirky rejection of, 
his fellow man. 

Milk and Honey adds a pioncering Is- 
racli tempo to the musicomedy roster. 
Comedienne Molly Picon and Songsters 
Robert Weede and Mimi Benzell star 
with distinction when they are not bogged 
down in soap operatics. 

From the Second City. Eight saucy Chi- 
cagoans apply intellectual hotfoots to 
beatniks, Great Bookworms, and the mov- 
ies of Ingmar Bergman. More often than 
not, this informal revue is a mirthquake. 

Among the holdovers from the past sea- 
son, Mary, Mary incites full houses to 


| laugh along with Playwright Jean Kerr. 


In Camelot, a new King Arthur (William 
Squire) presides over the Round Table. 
Irma La Douce is still the most delectable 
way to tour the Parisian underworld. 
Broadway's Carnival! yields nothing to its 
Hollywood model Lili in poignance and 
charm—and there is always the grande 
dame of Manhattan's musicals, My Fair 
Lady. 


Off Broadway 

Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
A happy tour de farce, written in 1910, 
in which G.B.S. changes his ideas every 
quarter hour, and the ideas seem scarce- 
ly older, even after a half century. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

The Coming Fury, by Bruce Catton. 
There is still gold in the hallowed ground, 
and the author clearly has made another 
strike with this able, popular history of the 
causes and early struggles of the Civil 
War. 

Sinclair Lewis, by Mark Schorer. The 





author piles up details with the enthusiasm 
of a squirrel in autumn and almost suc- 
ceeds in burying a fascinating biography 
of the scourge of Babbittry, who, through- 
out his years of self-exile, never really left 
Gopher Prairie. 

A New Life, by Bernard Malamud. 
Without the allegorical overtones of the 
author’s previous books (The Natural, 
The Assistant), this novel of an Eastern 
intellectual’s losing battle with the mus- 
cular positivism of a Western land college 
sometimes trips on its own realism, is nev- 
ertheless notable for its tender, Chekhov- 
ian quality. 

The Adams Papers, edited by L. H. 
Butterfield. In the first four volumes of a 
projected 100-volume collection of mem- 
orabilia from the U.S.’s most noted dip- 
lomatic family, the nation’s second Presi- 
dent delivers forceful opinions on matters 
ranging from French jokes (shameful) to 
British agriculture (U.S. manure is better). 

The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. A powerful and moving documen- 
tary, mostly tape-recorded, in which each 
of five members of a Mexico City slum 
family tells of his fight for self-respect and 
love. 

Selected Tales, by Nikolai Leskov. The 
brilliance of this 19th century Russian au- 
thor is still to be discovered by most West- 
ern readers; this collection shows him to 
be a taleteller of eloquence and subtle 
power. 

Faces in the Water, by Janet Frame. A 
novel about life in a mental institution 
written with skill and sympathy. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
The guru of The New Yorker abstracts the 
two stories from his cycle-in-progress on 
the Glass family; the result is a masterly 
double novella, strongly flavored with both 
eccentricity and genius, of a girl’s brush 
with religious obsession. 


Best Sellers 


(o previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. The Agony and the 
Stone (1)* 
Franny and Zooey, Salinger (2) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
Mila 18, Uris (7) 
. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (9) 
. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (8) 
. Clock Without Hands, 

McCullers (6) 
. The Blue of Capricorn, Burdick 


NONFICTION 


1. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (1) 

. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (2) 

. The Rise and Fall of the Third 

Reich, Shirer (3) 

Inside Europe Today, Gunther (4) 

Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (6) 

. The New English Bible (7) 

. The Age of Reason Begins, Will 
and Ariel Durant (5) 

. Kidnap, Waller 

. Russia and the West under Lenin 

and Stalin, Kennan 

The Sheppard Murder 

Holmes (8) 


Ecstasy, 
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10. Case, 


* Position on last week's list. 
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Mellow your next Old Fashioned with the Prized Kentucky Bourbon 
... it’s always ... famed |OO Proof Bottled in Bond or Mellow 86 Proof. 


a pleasure ro fai 


sine SD Le Ca 
THE GOLD MEDAL BoURBON*”™” Qi Gs 


BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + |. W HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY » FOUNDER MEMBER, BOURBON INSTITUTE 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF HILTON HOTELS 


(SEE LAST ONE-COLUMN ADVERTISEME 


Family 


l enj the friend ss and courtesy of marvelous meal 


. housekeepers, t phone 


om” Service. There's come in the way the operators, maintenance men, purchi 


nen serve you and room clerks greet you 


ind scores of other people. Room service, ban- 


The bellmen, captains, waiters and maids strive quet mani interpreters and even 


to please. Behind the scenes are chefs preparing babvsitters—thev’re here when you need them 


Whether it’s in Texas, California, Spain, Eg 


A Di, 
Wherever) ; arle Dhanche at any of the 46 Hilton Hotels and Inns ar 
ee eee The All-Pu dit Card, For appl 
tion write ; dit Corporat ‘ the world, the service is ays the same... CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDE 
Sunset Boules Angeles 46, friendly and courteous, personal yet unobtrusive BRECK ose 





